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^ 

It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  the  Managers  of 
the  Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile  Delin- 
quents, in  the  citj  of  New-York,  report  the  state  of 
this  Institution,  at  this  second  anniversary  of  its  estab- 
lishment. This  satisfaction  arises,  as  well  from  the 
liberality  with  which  a  fund,  during  the  last  year,  has 
been  provided  by  the  Legislature  for  its  support,  as 
from  a  thorough  conviction,  that  the  good,  which  it  was 
hoped  would  result  from  its  establishment  will  be 
amply  realised. 

It  is  but  a  proper  tribute  of  grateful  recollection  to 
mention  that  the  public  is  indebted  for  this  Institution 
to  the  philanthropic  labours  of  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Pauperism.  The  attention  of  that  So- 
ciety, which  was  composed  of  a  number  of  our  most 
valuable  citizens,  had  been  awakened  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  many  vagrant  children,  who  appeared 
to  be  cast  upon  the  public,  destitute  of  protectors,  a 
home,  or  the  means  of  support.  Our  court  for  the 
investigation  of  criminal  oflfences  was  monthly  engag- 
ed in  the  trial  of  children,  and  the  consciences  and 
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feelings  of  jurors  were  shocked,  on  being  continually 
called  upon  to  decide  on  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
those  who  were  arraigned  before  them  almost  uncon- 
scious of  their  situation,  and  some  of  them  incapable 
of  truly  appreciating  tfie  criminality  of  the  offences 
with  which  they  stood  charged.  In  truth,  to  them 
an  acquittal  or  a  conviction,  was  attended  with  the 
like  disastrous  consequences.  If  acqu'tted,  thej 
were  returned  destitute,  to  the  same  haunts  of  vice 
from  which  they  had  been  taken,  more  emboldened 
to  the  commission  of  crime,  by  their  escape  from 
present  punishment.  If  convicted,  they  were  cast 
into  a  common  prison  with  older  culprits  to  mingle 
in  conversation  and  intercourse  with  them,  ac- 
quire their  habits,  and  by  their  instruction  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  most  artful  methods  of  perpetrat- 
ing crime,  and  w  ith  the  surest  means  of  avoiding  its 
detection. 

By  the  report  of  a  committee  of  that  Society, 
made  in  June,  1823,  it  appears  that  during  the  year, 
1822,  more  than  450  persons,  under  25  years  of  age, 
had  been  sentenced  in  the  Court  of  Sessions,  either  to 
the  City  Bridewell  or  to  the  Penitentiary,  and  that  of 
those  a  considerable  number  were  between  the  ages 
of  9  and  16  years.  That  the  average  number  of  lads, 
arraigned  at  the  Sessions  for  petty  thefts,  was  five  or 
six  monthly.  And  that  75  ayear,  for  the  three  preceed- 
ing  years,  had  been  sentenced  to  the  Penitentiary,  and 
one  half  of  that  number  for  the  second  and  third  of- 
ences.  It  was  therefore  evident  from  these  melancholy 
facts,  that  motives  of  pubic  good,  as  w  ell  as  of  private 
benevolence,  called  loudly  for  the  devising  of  some 
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means  by  which  this  great  and  growing  evil  might  be 
remedied. 

Children  among  us  were  becoming  accustomed  to 
the  commission  of  crime,  before  they  were  fully  aware 
of  its  iniquity.  The  moral  sense  became  hardened 
or  corrupted  almost  before  it  had  began  its  monitory 
admonitions.  Those  sensibilities  which  ever  cling 
to  the  first  season  of  life,  and  which  are  as  well  the 
nurse  as  the  guards  of  virtue,  were  cawered,  broken 
down,  and  destroyed  by  suffering,  degradation  and  pun- 
ishment ;  when  dismissed  from  prison,  those  wretched 
culprits  had  neither  a  character,  a  shelter,  or  any  to 
care  for  them.  As  perfect  derelicts,  they  appeared 
to  be  placed  beyond  the  pale  of  confidence,  and  al- 
most of  commiseration  :  debased  and  destitute,  they 
became  prepared,  from  the  very  hopelessness  of  their 
condition,  and  also  from  its  necessities,  to  make  fresh 
depredations  upon  society. 

May  it  not  be  asked,  was  not  the  public,  from  this 
very  course  of  treatment,  in  some  measure  accessary 
to  their  accumulated  guilt  ? 

The  arraignment  and  trial  of  children,  is  often  a 
mere  compHance  with  the  forms  of  law  in  order  to 
produce  a  legal  conviction.  The  accused  themselves, 
are  usually  inattentive  spectators  of  the  formalities 
observed  in  their  respective  cases,  without  capacity 
properly  to  comprehend  the  investigation  which  is 
taking  place ;  or,  if  unjustly  accused,  to  assert  and 
demonstrate  their  innocence.  Even  when  guilty,  ju- 
rors have  strained  their  consciences  to  find  some 
ground  for  their  acquittal.  Their  youth,  their  help- 
less situation,  and  a  heartfelt  repugnance  to  consign 
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them  over  to  the  common  herd  of  malefactors,  has 
often  plead  powerfully  and  successfully  in  their  be- 
half, when  truth  and  justice  exacted  their  conviction. 
Yet  this  acquittal  proved  no  salvation  to  them: 
again  left  to  join  their  dissolute  companions,  and  to 
unite  and  indulge  with  them  in  the  same  vicious  em- 
ployments, they  only  by  a  course  of  deeper  depravity, 
became  prepared  and  ripened  for  a  second  arraign- 
ment, without  the  hope  of  escaping  condemnation. 

If  we  follow  them  into  the  prisons  to  which  they  are 
consigned,  how  demoralizing  the  scene  which  that 
prison  discloses.  The  work  of  depravity,  began  when 
they  were  at  large,  here  progresses  with  a  more  than 
double  rapidity;  they  listen,  with  that  eager  curiosity 
which  belongs  to  their  years,  to  the  escapes  and  ad- 
ventures of  old  and  fearless  offenders,  admire  what 
appears  to  be  daring  and  chivalric  in  their  exploits, 
receive  and  treasure  up  their  advice,  and  when  en- 
larged, are  prepared  to  enter  with  them  upon  the  same 
course  of  bold  and  desperate  villainy. 

Reformation,  in  our  enlightened  day,  is  considered 
one  of  the  main  objects  of  punishment;  and  surely, 
towards  the  young,  it  can  be  the  only  legitimate  ob- 
ject: their  years  and  their  inexperience  forbid  the 
idea  of  making  them  the  subjects  of  retributive  justice. 
The  vengeance  of  the  law,  when  inflicted  upon  them 
as  a  terror  to  others,  is  altogether  misplaced,  and  has 
neither  vindication  for  its  justice,  nor  apology  for  its 
severity.  But  reformation  in  a  place  like  that  we 
have  described,  and  in  the  midst  of  such  associates, 
BO  far  from  being  accomplished,  will  never  liave  a 
beginning.     The  prison,  instead  of  becoming  the 
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ichool  of  reform,  becomes  the  nursery  of  crime.  Th« 
place  where  bad  morals  are  taught,  bad  counsel  given, 
and  bad  examples  set.  Nothing  can  be  expected  from 
such  a  system  of  retribution  but  the  increase  of  crime^ 
and  the  accumulation  of  expense  for  its  detection  and 
punishment. 

Indeed,  this  subject  cannot  be  placed  in  a  clearer 
point  of  light,  or  the  advantages  which  will  result  to 
the  state  from  a  separate  imprisonment  of  adult  and 
juvenile  offenders,  be  more  forcibly  illustrated,  than 
has  been  already  done  in  the  report  of  a  committee, 
of  the  Senate  of  this  state  to  that  body  at  its  last  ses- 
sion. To  this  committee  had  been  referred  the  peti- 
tion to  the  Legislature  from  the  managers  of  this  In- 
stitution, praying  assistance  from  the  state,  towards 
the  building  of  a  house  for  females,  and  which  was 
then  erecting,  and  also  an  annuity  of  eight  thousand 
dollars  towards  the  support  of  this  Institution.  The 
committee,  after  remarking  upon  its  utility  and  suc- 
cess, as  far  as  the  experiment  had  been  made  with  it& 
limited  means,  observe  :  "  Your  Committee  are  fully 
persuaded,  that  a  better  disposition  of  the  funds  of 
the  state  to  these  amounts,  could  not  be  made.  If  the 
House  of  Refuge  were  to  be  considered  merely  as  a 
place  where  so  many  children  may  be  rescued  from 
poverty,  reclaimed  from  the  haunts  of  vice  and  wick- 
edness, protected,  instructed,  and  reformed,  it  would 
be  a  charity  having  the  highest  claims  to  the  liberality 
and  bounty  of  government.  But  when  viewed  as  a 
means  by  which  the  perpetration  of  crimes  will  be 
prevented,  and  the  increased  number  of  criminals, 
which  without  it,  the  state  would  be  obliged  to  sup- 
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port  in  our  state  prisons,  it  is  believed,  that  a  regard 
to  economy  alone  would  require  the  support  of  thi« 
Institution.  There  is  hardly  a  child  who  will  be  con- 
demned to  it,  who,  if  left  to  the  course  which  would 
bring  him  to  the  House  of  Refuge,  would  not  finally 
be  supported  by  the  state  as  a  convict.  The  evidence 
of  this  is,  that  a  very  large  proportion,  as  your  com- 
mittee have  been  informed,  and  as  they  believe,  who 
are  now  confined  in  our  state  prisons,  commenced 
their  career  in  crimes  when  they  were  children,  in 
the  city  of  New-York,  or  some  other  of  our  large 
cities.  One  person  in  particular,  who  is  now  confined 
in  the  prison  in  Auburn,  was  first  convicted  when  he 
was  only  ten  years  old,  and  has  since  been,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  twenty-eight  years  a  convict,  supported 
by  the  state,  at  an  expense  of  not  less  than  two  thou- 
sand dollars.  This  case,  which  is  by  no  means  sin- 
gular, except  as  to  time,  shows  at  once  what  may  be 
the  advantages,  even  in  point  of  economy,  of  an  Insti- 
tution which  will  arrest  young  persons  in  their  pro- 
gress in  crime,  and  at  the  same  time  is  an  evidence 
that  confinement  in  the  state  prisons,  was  ill  calcu- 
lated to  produce  reformation  in  young  offenders." 

But  apart  from  these  considerations  of  public  pohcy, 
which  must  ever  condemn  as  inefficient  any  system  of 
punishment  which  tends  rather  to  increase  than  to 
diminish  the  evil;  we  are  called  upon  by  a  better 
principle  to  forsake  a  system,  which  has  been  here- 
tofore pursued  towards  juvenile  offenders,  by  a  regard 
for  the  unfortunate  beings,  who  are  thus  early  made 
the  subjects  of  penal  retribution.  Their  youth,  their 
ignorance,  and  their  necessities,  appeal  to  our  best 


feelings,  and  beseech  us  to  spare  and  to  consider, 
while  we  compel  them  to  account  and  to  atone  for 
their  offences.  Let  them  be  arrested  in  the  career  of 
crime,  and  removed  from  the  haunts  of  wickedness : 
let  them  be  corrected,  restrained,  and  their  passions 
subdued :  let  them  be  made  tractable  and  obedient. 
Towards  them  let  a  vigorous  course  of  moral  and 
corporal  discipline  be  observed  and  enforced ;  but 
never  let  them  be  made  the  victims  of  the  law.  We 
can  have  but  little  commiseration  for  the  old  and  har- 
dened offender,  who  transgresses  both  against  know- 
ledge and  experience,  but  how  much  can  be  said  in 
palliation  of  him,  who  lacks  both  maturity  of  mind  and 
of  years;  who  has  no  judgment  within,  and  no  friend 
without  to  warn  or  to  controul  him  :  who,  through  his 
own  inexperience,  the  force  of  temptation,  and  by  the 
enticements  of  others,  may  have  been  completely 
"  outwitted  and  betrayed  into  evil." 

And  shall  there  be  no  redemption  for  a  mind  thus 
led  astray,  no  separate  place  for  reflection  and  atone- 
ment ?  Shall  its  conscience,  freshly  awakened  and 
alarmed,  be  turned  over  to  the  derision  of  the  heart- 
less and  the  vile  ?  Shall  no  attempt  be  made  at  a 
time  like  this  to  make  a  lodgement  both  upon  its  feel- 
ings and  its  fears,  and  to  turn  its  shame  and  contrition 
to  a  good  account  ? 

The  Christian  Observer  contains  an  instance  of  the 
corruption  of  an  innocent  boy,  who  had  been  unjustly 
imprisoned,  and  whose  principles  were  perverted  by 
the  pernicious  influence  of  his  prison  associates.  The 
case  is  extracted  from  a  w  ork  entitled,  "  An  Inquiry 
by  Thomas  P.  Buxton,  M.  P.  whether  crime  and  misery 
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were  produced  or  prevented  by  the  present  system  of 
prison  discipline  in  England."  "  When  I  first  went 
to  Newgate,"  says  Mr.  Buxton,  "  my  attention  was 
directed  by  my  companion  to  a  boy,  whose  apparent 
innocence  and  artlessness  had  attracted  my  notice. 
The  schoolmaster  said  he  was  an  example  to  all  the 
rest;  so  quiet,  so  reserved,  and  so  unwilling  to  have 
any  intercourse  with  his  dissolute  companions.  At 
his  trial,  he  was  acquitted  upon  evidence,  which  did 
not  leave  a  shadow  of  suspicion  upon  him  ;  but  lately 
1  recognized  him  again  in  Newgate,  but  with  a  very 
different  character.  He  confessed  to  me,  that,  on 
his  release,  he  had  associated  with  the  acquaintances 
he  had  formed  in  prison.  Of  his  ruin  I  can  feel  but 
little  doubt,  and  as  little  of  the  cause  of  it.  He  came 
to  Newgate  innocent;  he  left  it  corrupted." 

The  same  work  also  contains  an  address  made  by 
a  man  condemned  to  death  for  murder,  at  Douay,  in 
France,  as  affectingly  illustrating  the  evil  of  mingling 
persons  of  all  ages  together,  in  a  common  place  of 
imprisonment.  "  This  individual  requested  to  speak 
in  private  with  Mr.  A  pert,  w^ien  he  thus  addressed 
him  :  '  I  await,'  said  he,  '  the  hour  of  execution,  and 
since  you  are  the  first  person  wlio  has  visited  me,  I 
will  address  you  with  confidence,  and  conceal  from 
you  nothing.  I  am  guilty  of  the  dreadful  crime  for 
which  f  am  to  suffer;  but  from  my  infancy  my  parents 
neglected  me :  1  had  neither  a  moral  example,  nor  a 
religious  education  :  I  was  abandoned  to  the  violence 
of  my  passions  :  I  fell,  when  young,  into  bad  company, 
by  whom  I  w^as  corrupted :  but  it  was  a  prison  that 
completed  my  ruin.    Among  the  persons  now  in  this 
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apartment  are  several  boys,  who,  with  pain  I  observe, 
are  preparing  themselves  for  the  further  commission 
of  offences,  when  the  term  of  their  confinement  shall 
expire.  I  entreat  you  to  obtain  their  removal  into  a 
separate  ward,  and  snatch  them  from  the  contagion 
of  such  associates.  Believe  me.  Sir — and  I  speak 
from  bitter  experience — you  can  confer  on  those  boys 
no  greater  favour  ! 

These  affecting  cases  prove  not  only  the  inefficiency 
of  this  mode  of  punishment,  but  the  deplorable  conse- 
quences which  must  result  from  mingling  together 
adult  and  juvenile  offenders.  They  urge  upon  us  with 
a  feeling  and  a  truth  which  cannot  be  resisted,  the 
absolute  necessity  of  providing  a  separate  place  of 
punishment  for  the  offences  of  the  young.  The 
young  offender  should,  if  possible,  be  subdued  by 
kindness.  His  heart  should  first  be  addressed,  and 
the  language  of  confidence,  though  undeserved,  be 
used  towards  him.  He  should  be  taught  that  his 
keepers  were  his  best  friends,  and  that  the  object  of 
his  confinement  was  his  reform  and  ultimate  good. 
If  he  is  made  to  believe  that  he  is  still  of  some  use 
an(l  value,  he  will  soon  endeavour  to  act  up  to  the 
character  which  is  set  upon  him.  Obedience  thus 
procured,  not  by  stripes,  but  by  a  reformation  of  his 
mind,  will  be  willing,  cheerful,  and  lasting.  His  heart,  * 
which  had  been  closed,  and  become  almost  callous, 
by  a  consciousness  of  its  own  unworthiness,  softened 
by  this  course  of  treatment,  will  again  expand,  and 

*  This  is  extracted  into  the  Christian  Observer,  from  the  6th  Re- 
port of  the  Society  established  in  England  for  the  improvement  of 
Prison  Discipline,  and  for  the  reformation  of  Juvenile  Offenders. 
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made  to  hope  better  of  itself ;  will  look  up  with 
affection  and  reliance  upon  those,  who,  with  so  much 
consideration  and  mercy,  have  tempered  its  punish- 
ment. 

The  minds  of  children,  naturally  pliant,  can,  by 
early  instruction,  be  formed  and  moulded  to  our 
wishes.  An  inclination  can  there  be  given  to  them, 
as  readily  to  virtuous  as  to  vicious  pursuits.  The 
seeds  of  vice,  which  bad  advisers  may  have  planted, 
if  skill  is  exercised,  can  yet  be  extracted.  Evil  habits, 
before  they  have  become  inveterate  by  long  indul- 
gence, can  be  entirely  changed ;  and  on  the  mind 
which  appeared  barren  and  unfruitful,  may  yet  be  en- 
grafted those  principles  of  virtue  which  shall  do 
much  to  retrieve  the  errors  of  the  past,  and  afford  a 
promise  of  goodness  and  usefulness  for  the  future. 

If  we  look  into  the  bosoms  of  our  own  families,  how 
much,  in  respect  to  the  management  of  children,  will 
be  found  to  depend  upon  ourselves.  How  necessary 
to  guard  the  purity  of  our  own  conduct,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  purity  of  theirs.  How  closely  do  they 
watch  what  is  passing  around  them,  with  the  eye  of 
ardent  and  freshly  awakened  curiosity.  How  eagerly 
do  they  imitate,  not  only  what  is  meritorious  and 
praiseworthy  in  those  on  whom  they  are  dependent, 
but  even  their  foibles  and  their  peculiarities  of  cha- 
racter. Theirs  is  not  the  period  of  correct  discrimi- 
nation, that  is  the  work  of  judgment,  and  belongs  to 
their  after  years.  If  models  of  correct  and  virtuous 
conduct  are  at  all  times  necessary  and  useful,  they 
are  especially  so  to  the  young.  The  tender  mind  can 
be  easily  made  not  only  to  comprehend,  but  to  love 
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all  that  is  excellent  in  virtue  itself,  and  to  perceivr 
the  advantages  w^hich  will  be  obtained  from  observ- 
ing and  obeying  its  dictates.  It  can  be  led  on  step 
by  step,  from  one  degree  of  goodness  unto  another ; 
improved  and  improving,  until  it  is  prepared  to  launch 
into  the  w^orld,  with  sufficient  ability  to  encounter  and 
withstand  the  many  allurements  and  temptations  which 
shall  there  beset  it. 

These  little  vagrants,  whose  depredations  provoke 
and  call  down  upon  them  our  indignation,  are  yet  but 
children,  who  have  gone  astray  for  want  of  that  very 
care  and  vigilance  we  exercise  towards  our  own. 
They  deserve  our  censure,  and  a  regard  for  our  pro- 
perty, and  the  good  of  society,  requires  that  they 
should  be  stopped,  reproved,  and  punished.  But  they 
are  not  to  be  destroyed.  The  public  must  in  some 
measure  take  the  place  of  those  who  ought  to  have 
been  their  natural  guardians  and  protectors.  If  we 
are  parents,  and  look  to  our  own  children,  and  we 
know  not  what  vicissitudes  may  await  them ;  how 
powerful  is  the  appeal  both  to  our  pity,  and  to  our 
protection ! 

If  it  is  possible  then,  let  those  children  be  saved. 
Let  their  unformed  minds,  now  dark  and  ignorant,  be 
made  glad  with  the  light  of  knowledge.  Let  their 
hearts,  as  yet  young  and  tender,  be  softened  by  a 
mercy  unexpected,  and  be  subdued  by  a  kindness 
which  before  they  had  never  known.  Let  their  voices, 
reclaimed  from  obscenity  and  profaneness,  l)e  raised 
in  grateful  thanks  to  those  by  whose  benevolence  they 
have  been  rescued  from  destruction :  and  beyond 
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them,  to  that  Being  who  has  provided  a  refuge  for 
them  in  their  greatest  need. 

It  is  with  these  benevolent  designs  that  this  House 
of  Refuge  has  been  established  for  Juvenile  Delin- 
quents. It  is  here,  that  separated  from  vicious  com- 
panions and  pursuits,  by  a  judicious  course  of  restraint, 
instruction,  and  employment,  their  dispositions  are 
ameliorated,  their  depraved  morals  corrected,  and 
their  idle  habits  changed.  This  has  not  only  been 
the  case  with  the  children  generally,  confined  in  this 
Institution,  but  has  been  signally  displayed  in  some 
who  were  termed  its  worst  subjects. 

Several  cases  of  this  nature  are  attached  to  this 
report,  and  which  have  been  selected  from  a  Register 
which  is  kept  by  the  Superintendent,  and  in  which 
the  age,  offence,  disposition,  and  conduct  of  each 
child  in  the  establishment  is  regularly  noted.  We 
here  select  one  instance,  as  illustrative  of  the  refor- 
mation which  may  be  produced  by  a  course  of  steady 
discipline,  even  in  those  who  appear  to  be  the  most 
obstinate  and  depraved. 

"  John  P  s,  aged  about  17  years,  was  born  in 

Boston  :  his  father  being  dead,  his  mother  removed 
to  this  city,  and  remained  here.  He  had  no  oppor- 
tunity in  his  early  years  of  acquiring  an  education,  but 
was  permitted  to  rove  the  streets,  and  to  form  such 
associations  as  he  thought  proper.  After  pursuing  a 
vagrant  course  of  life,  he  shipped  as  a  sailor  to  the 
West  Indies;  and  upon  his  return,  in  company  with 
some  depraved  boys,  committed  an  act  of  petit  lar- 
ceny, for  which  he  was  convicted,  and  sent  to  the 
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Penitentiary  for  six  months.  A  short  time  after  the 
expiration  of  his  sentence,  he  was  again  taken  up,  for 
being  with  some  companions  in  the  cabin  of  a  sloop, 
for  the  purpose  of  stealing.  He  was  sent  from  the 
Bridewell  here. 

"  At  first  his  conduct  was  such  as  to  render  him 
almost  unmanageable.  He  evinced  a  settled  deter- 
mination to  escape  in  which  he  once  succeeded,  but 
was  retaken.  Appearing  bent  on  his  purpose,  and 
making  several  desperate  yet  ineffectual  efforts,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  apply  severe  and  continued 
punishments,  in  order  to  break  the  obstinacy  of  his 
spirit.  With  him,  the  discipline  enforced,  had  a  most 
happy  effect.  He  became  submissive  and  obedient. 
For  several  months,  he  conducted  himself  with  the 
most  unexceptionable  propriety :  he  was  frequently 
sent  on  errands  to  the  city,  and  which  he  discharged 
faithfully.  He  was  also  placed  as  a  guard  over  others, 
and  was  invariably  found  vigilant  and  impartial.  In 
July  last,  he  became  desirous  of  going  to  sea.  Con- 
sidering the  object  of  the  Institution  realized  in  him, 
his  request  was  complied  with,  and  he  was  indented 
to  a  respectable  ship  owner  of  this  city.  He  has  re^ 
turned,  after  a  voyage  of  three  or  four  months,  with  an 
excellent  character  for  good  conduct.  Such  was  his 
determination  not  to  be  influenced  by  bad  examples, 
that  upon  one  occasion  during  the  voyage,  the  master 
of  the  vessel  was  obliged  to  punish  the  whole  crew 
for  some  flagrant  misdemeanor:  John  alone  was  ex- 
cepted: he  having  refused  to  participate  in  their  vi- 
cious conduct.'' 
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It  will  be  remarked,  that  in  the  case  of  this  boj» 
corporal  punishment  was  used  to  subdue  his  vicious 
and  turbulent  disposition ;  this,  by  the  rules  of  the 
Institution,  is  not  permitted,  unless  absolutely  neces- 
sary. Every  effort  is  first  made  to  influence  the  feel- 
ings by  mild  treatment,  and  it  is  only  when  this  fails  of 
its  effect,  that  recourse  is  had  to  harsh  and  severe  mea- 
sures. The  most  judicious  means,  the  Managers  could 
devise,  are  used  to  awaken  the  faculties  of  the  children, 
and  to  excite  a  proper  spirit  of  emulation.  It  is  found 
that  few  of  them  are  so  abandoned,  as  not  to  be  ope- 
rated upon  by  shame,  or  that  cannot  be  aroused  to  exer- 
tion by  motives  of  ambition.  Wardsmen  and  moni- 
tors, selected  from  among  the  most  orderly  and  best 
qualified,  are  appointed  to  observe  the  conduct  and 
behaviour  of  the  respective  classes  to  which  they  are 
attached,  and  to  see  that  they  keep  their  persons 
clean,  and  their  apartments  and  clothes  in  good  order. 

The  children,  according  to  their  moral  conduct, 
are  formed  into  four  grades  or  classes,  each  grade 
having  its  distinct  badge,  and  which  is  at  all  times  to 
be  worn.  As  those  in  the  lower  grades  improve  in 
morals  and  behaviour,  they  are  advanced  to  the  high- 
er, and  so  also  those  in  the  higher,  who  relapse  into 
bad  conduct,  are  transferred  and  degraded  to  the 
lower  classes. 

The  number  of  children  at  present  in  the  House, 
is  one  hundred  and  twenty  two  boys,  and  twenty  seven 
girls.  The  boys,  when  in  health,  are  kept  strictly  em- 
ployed, during  the  hours  appointed  for  labour,  at  chair- 
making,  shoe-making,  tailoring,  brass  nail  manufac- 
turing, and  silver  plating. 
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The  object  being  not  only  to  keep  them  employed^ 
but  to  teach  them  some  trade,  by  which  they  may 
obtain  a  livelihood  when  set  at  large.  Two  school 
sessions,  of  two  hours  each,  are  held  every  day  ;  at 
which  times  the  children  are  taught  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  geography,  and  book-keeping.  Eight 
hours  in  each  day  are  allotted  to  labour,  and  the 
residue  of  their  time  to  their  meals,  reading,  recrea- 
tion, arid  sleep. 

At  night,  each  child  has  his  own  private  sleeping 
apartment,  which  is  properly  ventilated,  and  in  which 
he  is  locked  during  the  night,  and  is  required  after  he 
has  retired,  to  remain  silent.  The  otdy  guard  at 
night,  is  eight  of  the  reformed  boys,  who  each  stand 
their  regular  watch  of  one  hour,  and  this  guard  has 
been  found  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  its  employ- 
ment. When  a  boy  by  his  disposition,  conduct,  and 
industry,  has  recommended  himself  to  the  notice 
and  approbation  of  the  Superintendent,  he  becomes 
eligible  to  the  office  of  guard,  and  is  also,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  visiting  Committee,  occasionally 
permitted  to  visit  his  friends  and  relatives,  in  com- 
pany with  the  Superintendent  or  one  of  the  Assistant 
Keepers.  These  indulgences  and  distinctions  are 
found  to  have  a  powerful  influence  on  the  morals,  in- 
dustry, and  conduct  of  the  children.  When  any  of 
them  become  trustworthy,  and  suitable  situations  are 
found  for  them  at  a  distance  from  this,  or  any  of  our 
large  cities,  they  are  bound  out  to  trades,  or  other 
suitable  employments.  During  the  last  year,  twenty- 
three  boys  and  eleven  girls  have  been  thus  apprenticed. 
The  information  received  from  the  persons  to  whom 
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thej  have  been  entrusted,  has  generally  been  very 
satisfactory;  complaints  have  been  made  but  in  two 
or  three  instances,  and  in  those,  the  misconduct  could 
be  traced  and  attributed  to  improper  associations, 
which  they  were  permitted  to  form  in  the  places 
where  they  resided. 

The  girls  are  engaged  in  baking,  tailoring,  sewing, 
and  washing  for  the  Institution,  and  which  engrosses 
almost  the  whole  of  their  time;  as  all  the  clothing 
worn  by  the  children  is  prepared  in  the  house.  They 
are  visited  by  a  Committee  of  ladies,  whose  kind  of- 
fices are  employed  in  instilling  into  their  minds  the 
principles  of  virtue  and  piety,  in  inculcating  habits  of 
industry,  cleanliness,  and  strict  obedience  to  the  di- 
rections of  the  matron :  in  exciting  a  generous  spirit 
of  emulation  amongst  them,  and  in  rewarding  those 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  their  industry, 
neatne.-?,  and  modest  behaviour. 

The  Managers  cannot  sufficiently  express  their  in- 
debtedness to  those  ladies,  who  have  thus  with  so 
much  patience,  perseverance  and  success,  devoted 
themselves  to  the  benevolent  objects  of  this  Institu- 
tion. The  female  delinquents,  addressed  in  that  sooth- 
ing and  persuasive  language,  which  so  peculiarly  be- 
longs to  their  own  sex,  have  appeared  to  be  sensibly 
impressed  with  such  kindness  and  condescension,  and 
have  evinced  sooner  than  was  expected,  a  change  for 
the  better  in  their  dispositions  and  deportment. 

In  general,  the  children  are  obedient,  and  conform 
themselves  to  the  rules  and  discipline  of  the  house. 
No  death  has  yet  occurred  among  the  children,  which, 
as  many  of  them  were  sent  to  the  house  diseased,  is 
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perhaps  the  best  evidence,  that  the  diet  and  regula- 
tions estabHshed  there  are  conducive  to  health.  Most 
of  the  bojs,  when  committed,  were  in  the  habit  of 
using  profane  language.  It  is  very  seldom  that  an 
expression  of  this  nature  is  now  heard,  even  in  their 
hours  of  recreation.  Their  minds,  before  they  were 
placed  here,  had  been  generally  suffered  to  run  to 
waste  for  want  of  proper  culture  and  education. 
Many  of  them  had  been  wanderers  about  our  streets, 
destitute  of  parents,  or,  what  is  worse,  had  been  un- 
der the  influence  of  parents  worthless  and  depraved. 

With  those  of  them  who  are  quite  young,  the  Su- 
perintendent has  not  much  difficulty.  They  stand 
chiefly  in  need  of  guidance  and  advice.  They  are 
soon  taught  habits  of  industry  and  obedience,  and, 
with  but  a  few  exceptions,  become  pleased  and  dili- 
gent in  their  employments.  The  most  untractable 
are  generally  among  the  oldest  of  them,  and  who  had 
become  more  hardened  by  a  longer  course  of  indul- 
gence in  vicious  pursuits. 

On  Sundays,  the  whole  of  them  attend  morning 
and  afternoon  service  in  the  chapel  of  the  Institution ; 
where  a  discourse  is  delivered  to  them,  adapted  to 
their  years  and  situation,  and  suitable  advio o  is  given. 
On  these  occasions  many  visiters  attend,  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  children  has  been  observed  to  be  remar- 
kably quiet  and  correct.  Having  been  taught  psal- 
mody, they  principally  conduct  that  part  of  the  devo- 
tion, and  the  whole  scene  is  solemn,  impressive,  and 
affecting. 

Since  the  last  anniversary,  the  Managers  hare  to 
deplore  the  loss,  by  death,  of  Robert  F.  Mott,  their 
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late  valuable  Secretary.  To  those  who  knew  him 
well,  little  need  be  said  in  favour  of  his  worth.  He 
was  the  friend  of  the  friendless,  and  ihe  advocate  of 
the  poor.  Our  public  schools  foinid  hiiu  diligent  and 
zealous  in  their  support.  Unobtrusive  in  his  maimers, 
yet  steady  to  his  purpose,  nothing  could  swerve  him 
from  the  path  of  duty,  or  divert  him  from  the  main 
object  of  his  life,  and  which  was  th*^  good  ind  welfire 
of  his  fellow-creatures.  He  has  early  fiaished  his 
course  of  rectitude,  and  h  is  left  for  the  approval  and 
imitation  of  others,  a  bright  example  of  active  and 
disinterested  worth. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  this  Institution  was 
started  by  the  bounty  of  individuals.  The  appeal 
which  was  made  to  our  citizens  in  behalf  of  this  char- 
ity, was  met  with  a  warmth,  which  proved  liow  deeply 
they  felt  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  the  applica- 
tion. Seldom  has  there  been  witnessed  among  us,  a 
more  generous  flow  of  feeling,  than  was  manifested 
upon  that  occasion.  Every  hand  appeared  to  be  open 
to  assist,  and  every  heart  responded  its  best  wishes  in 
favour  of  so  good  and  benevolent  a  work.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks,  upwards  of  gl  /),000  was  sub- 
scribed and  collected.  This  stream  of  benevolence 
has  still  continued  to  flow,  and  the  fund  from  this  source 
alone,  at  present  amounts  to  upwards  of  g  19,000. 

With  this  fund,  the  Managers  commenced  their 
operations.  The  ground  at  present  occupied  by  the 
Institution,  was  liberally  granted  to  them,  for  that  pur- 
pose, by  the  Corporation  of  this  city.  The  Society 
at  the  same  time,  procured  from  the  General  Govern- 
ment the  relinquishment  of  its  interest  in  the  improve- 
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ments  which  had  been  made  upon  these  premises. 
This  was  obtained  for  the  consideration  of  six  thou- 
sand dollars,  two  thousand  of  which  the  Managers 
have  been  able  to  discharge. 

The  fund  which  private  benevolence  had  thus  be- 
stowed, though  munificent,  was  iiisufficient  to  provide 
suitable  buildings  and  conveniences,  for  the  unfortu- 
nate inmates  of  the  Institution,  or  to  permit  the  recep- 
tion of  many  others,  who  were  proper  subjects  for  its 
discipline.  An  application  was  therefore  made  to  the 
Legislature,  at  its  session  in  the  year  1825,  for  assis- 
tance. It  was  conceived  that  few  objects  could  be 
presented  to  them  of  more  public  interest  than  this, 
or  more  deserving  of  their  attention  and  patronage. 
The  application  was  zealously  approved  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Executive  of  the  State,  and  met  with 
the  most  cordial  encouragement  from  both  branches 
of  the  Legislature. 

In  1825,  an  act  was  passed,  appropriating  $2000  a 
year,  for  five  years,  to  the  purposes  of  this  Institution; 
and  in  1826,  it  was  provided,  that  young  delinquents 
from  all  parts  of  the  state  should  be  received  into  it. 
and  a  source  of  revenue  was  provided  for  its  support, 
being  the  surplus  monies  which  annually  accrued  at 
the  Marine  Hospital,  after  defraying  all  its  necessary 
expenses.  The  aid  from  this  source  will  of  course  be 
fluctuating,  as  it  must  depend  upon  the  amount  of  per- 
quisites annually  received  from  passengers  in  vessels, 
and  from  seamen,  and  also  on  the  expenditures  and 
wants  of  the  Hospital,  which  are  first  to  be  amply 
provided  for  and  satisfied. 

The  Managers  believe  that  the  revenue  to  be  de- 
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rived  from  those  sources  will  not  defray  the  necessary 
expenses  of  the  Institution,  if  all  the  children  are  re- 
ceived which  the  present  buildings  can  accommodate. 
The  building  for  the  boys  can  receive  one  hundred 
and  forty,  and  that  for  the  girls  seventy  children ;  and 
these  have  been  so  substantially  erected,  that  they 
will  need  but  little  expense  in  their  repair  for  many 
years.  But  to  support  the  whole  number  which  the 
house  is  capable  of  receiving,  will,  according  to  pre- 
sent calculation,  require  an  annual  income  of  at  least 
thirteen  thousand  dollars,  of  which  about  three  thou- 
sand dollars  may  be  obtained  from  the  labour  of  the 
children. 

The  Manager^  believe  that  but  little  more  assis- 
tance can  be  reasonably  expected  at  present  from  the 
State,  or  from  individual  benevolence :  but  they  trust 
that  the  Corporation  of  our  City,  from  a  conviction 
of  the  great  use  and  importance  of  this  charity,  will 
powerfully  aid  their  endeavours  in  extending  its  bene- 
fits to  the  many  juvenile  dehnquents,  who  yet  stand 
in  need  of  its  succour. 

The  managers  cannot  close  their  remarks  upon  this 
occasion,  without  expressing,  from  their  hearts,  the 
pride  which  they  feel  in  the  interest  which  our  State 
has  taken  in  the  improvement  and  the  welfare  of  the 
young.  The  great  appropriation  made  for  diffusing 
education,  while  it  secures  the  happiness  and  pros- 
perity of  millions,  will  prove  the  most  efficient  means 
for  the  preservation  of  order  and  prevention  of  crime. 

While  the  school  fund,  therefore,  ample  and  in- 
creasing, stands  a  proud  monument  of  the  character 
of  our  State,  the  present  Institution,  the  first  which 
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has  jet  been  established  of  this  nature,  shall  continue 
a  lasting  memorial  of  its  benevolence. 

While  a  virtuous  education  is  extended,  without 
distinction,  to  the  children  of  all,  it  is  a  solace  to  the 
philanthropist,  that  even  those  who  have  been  con- 
sidered as  the  outcasts  of  our  species,  not  forgotten 
and  forsaken,  but  reclaimed  and  regenerated,  shall  be 
gathered  to  the  fold,  and  the  whole,  as  far  as  the  in- 
firmities of  our  nature  will  permit,  under  the  blessing 
of  Providence,  be  formed  into  an  intelligent,  moral, 
and  religious  community. 


STATEMENT. 


The  whole  number  admitted  into  the  House  from  the  commence- 
ment to  the  present  lime,  is  220.  They  were  committed  from  the  fol- 
lowing authorities,  viz. 

From  the  Court  of  Sessions,  for  different  degrees  of  larceny,  36 

From  the  Sessions  at  Albany  and  Schoharie,   2 

From  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  to  await  his 

trial   1 

From  the  Police  Magistrates  for  stealing  and  vagrancy, .    .  88 
From  Commissioners  of  the  Alms- House,  for  stealing,  va- 
grancy, and  absconding  from  that  institution,    ....  93 

Total,  220 

Of  this  whole  number  received  into  the  House,  83  are  the  children 
of  foreigners,  137  are  from  the  city  and  various  parts  of  the  state. 

The  following  disposition  has  been  made,  viz. 


BOYS. 

Indented   28 

Sent  to  the  Aims-House,   2 

Returned  to  parents,   11 

Absconded,   3 

In  the  House,   125 
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GIRLS. 

Indented,  Id 

Discharged,  being  of  age,  3 


Sent  to  the  Ainis-House,  4 

At  present  in  the  Refuge,  29 

•  51 


Total,  220 


26 


Of  this  number,  48 
 ,  141 

 ,  31 

Total,  220 

Of  those  who  have  been  confined  in  the  Penitentiary, 
20  have  served  1  term  of  2  to  12  months. 
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Of  the  28  boys  who  have  been  indented,  5  were  named  in  the  last 
Annual  Report. 

Of  the  15  girls,  4  were  named  in  the  last  Annual  Report. 

The  Superintendent  has  heard  from  all,  except  3  or  4  who  have  left 
the  House  lately  ;  and  the  following  extracts  from  such  letters  as  have 
been  received  from  their  masters,  will  enable  us  to  judge  as  to  the  suc- 
cess of  our  labours,  and  the  encouragement  there  is  to  persevere. 
From  all  we  have  favourable  accounts,  except  3  boys,  2  of  whom,  after 
remaining  with  their  masters  for  a  short  time,  returned  to  the  House. 
One  of  these  was  discharged  nearly  300  miles  from  the  city,  on  ac- 
count of  getting  intoxicated  :  with  a  few  shillings  in  his  pocket,  he,  in 
three  weeks  honestly  worked  his  passage  back  to  the  House,  where  he 
now  is  learning  a  trade.  The  other  absconded,  being  unwilling  to  eat 
with  the  blacks,  while  the  labourers  sat  at  the  table  with  his  master. 
The  third  boy  was  indented  about  eighteen  months  since  as  a  mariner, 
under  circumstances  of  expediency ;  after  serving  about  six  months,  he 
absconded,  and  has  returned  to  his  former  habits  of  stealing  ;  has  since 
been  in  Penitentiary,  for  a  six-month  term. 


never  have  been  confined  in  Bridewell, 
have  been  confined  there  from  1  to  7 
times, 

have  been  in  the  Penitentiary. 


APPE.NDIX. 


Extracts  from  Letters  addressed  to  the  Superintendent^ 
during  the  year  1826. 

"  Your  letter  is  now  before  me.  In  answer  to  your  inquiries  res- 
pecting the  conduct  of  little  D  a,  I  can  assure  you  that  it  has  been 

such  as  to  merit  my  entire  approbation.  Excepting  for  ordinary 
juvenile  errors,  she  has  not  given  any  cause  for  admonition.  My 
other  girl  will  probably  leave  me  in  the  spring,  and  if  1  could  procure 
another,  either  black  or  white,  that  possessed  the  same  good  qualities 

that  D  a  has,  I  should  deem  it  a  great  acquisition,  but  I  have  no 

reason  to  expect  such  a  thing,  unless  I  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  get 
another  who  had  been  instructed  and  disciplined  in  your  school." 

E.  F. 


The  following  letter  gives  an  account  of  a  coloured  boy,  the  tenth 
subject  received  by  us.  He  was  committed  as  a  vagrant,  aged  about 
thirteen  years.  He  said  his  name  was  Jo  :  did  not  know  how  old  he 
was,  nor  where  he  was  born  ;  did  not  know  that  he  had  a  father ;  he 
believed  that  his  mother  was  in  the  Aims-House,  had  never  been  at 
school,  and  did  not  know  one  letter  from  another;  used  to  steal  his 
victuals,  when  he  could  not  get  enough  by  begging.  In  short,  his  was 
a  deplorable  case  of  ignorance  and  vice. 

"  In  answer  to  your  letter  on  the  subject  of  Joseph  Refuge,  we  find 
him  possessed  of  better  abilities  than  1  at  first  anticipated,  but  poorly 
cultivated,  except  the  good  lesson  received  at  your  valuable  institution. 
Your  first  and  most  important  rule,  '  Tell  no  lies,'  he  is  not  apt  t© 
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violate,  but  pays  less  attention  to  your  other  rule  "  Do  as  well  as  you 
know  how.'  He  oft<^n  speaks  with  much  pleasure  and  confidence,  of 
whatever  you  said  to  him  as  being  right.  Upon  the  whole,  we  think 
much  of  Joseph,  and  hope  he  will  make  a  good  boy." 

D.  F. 


The  following  extract  gives  an  account  of  M  A.  C.  a  girl  aged  six- 
teen, whi)  was  mentioned  in  the  last  Report.  After  complaints  of  her 
indolence  and  carelessness,  the  writer  proceeds  : — 

'  "  Her  ctMiduct  otherwise  has  generally  been  good  ;  she  seems  to 
possess  a  good  disposition,  although  her  temper  sometimes  discovers 
itself:  she  is  kind  to  the  children,  and  not  inclined  to  gad  about.  We 
hope,  that  before  her  term  of  service  expires,  her  conduct  will  author- 
ize a  diflferent  report.'' 

A.  D. 


"S.  A.  K."  who  was  named  in  the  last  Report,  "  is  as  good  a  do- 
mestic as  I  can  ever  expect  to  have  in  my  family.  She  is  affectionate, 
respectful,  generally  obedient,  perfectly  honest,  and  makes  satisfactory 
improvement  in  whatever  branch  of  business  she  has  been  instructed 
in  The  disposition  to  run  away,  which  she  manifested  at  first,  has 
entirely  subsided.  She  does  not  always  exhibit  a  regard  fortrurh,  and 
is  dull  at  learning  her  book.  Her  obliging  conduct  has  gained  her 
much  esteem  in  the  neigbourhood,  and  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  her 
becoming  a  useful  and  respectable  woman." 

L.  W.  L. 


J.  G.  was  noticed  in  the  last  Report,  and  is  the  same  spoken  of  in 
the  body  of  the  Report,  as  the  seducer  of  young  females.  Since  she 
left  us,  she  has  uniformly  supported  the  character  given  in  the  follow- 
ing letter. 

"  It  is  with  great  satisfaction  I  can  say  that  Jane's  conduct  is  even 
better  than  we  expected  to  find  it.  Her  reformation  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  person  I  ever  knew.  She  has  not  formed  any  acquaintance, 
and  is  very  attentive  to  her  business  :  her  time  soon  expires.  She  is 
about  engaging  with  a  missionary  who  moves  to  Ohio  in  the  spring. 

M.C. 
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The  following  letter  gives  an  account  of  a  girl  about  thirteen  years 
old,  taken  from  a  house  in  Bancker-street. 

"  I  am  pleased  in  beinj^;  able  to  state,  that  we  have  uniformly  found 
her  of  a  willing  and  obliging  disposition,  and  that  she  has  proved  a 
useful  inmate  of  my  family.  I  may  add,  that  i  feel  encouraged  with 
the  prospect  of  her  becoming  in  her  riper  years,  an  intelligent  and 
virtuous  woman.  She  frequently  speaks  of  the  kind  treatment  she 
received  from  the  Superintendent  of  the  Refuge." 

J.  C. 

Cooperstown,  Dec.  4th,  1826. 
"  Dear  Sir, — Mr.  Scott  brought  the  little  girl  safe  to  us,  we  are 
Tery  much  pleased  with  her  thus  far,  she  answers  your  representation 
in  every  respect.  She  is  amiable  in  her  disposition,  and  very  indus- 
trious— appears  very  contented  and  happy,  and  it  will  be  our  endeav- 
our always  to  make  her  so.  I  do  not  feel  disposed  to  lay  myself 
under  any  legal  obligation,  to  do  for  her,  more  than  is  specified  in 
the  indenture ;  but  should  she  continue  to  manifest  the  same  good  dis- 
position, the  same  industrious  habits,  and  serve  us  faithfully,  not  prove 
vicious,  nor  leave  us,  until  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  which  she  has 
to  stay,  I  shall  feel  myself  bound  in  conscience,  to  do  well  by  her. 
This  obligation  will  bind'me  as  strong  as  any  other  whatever.  Mary 
wishes  to  be  remembered  to  you  and  Miss  Andrews — she  often  speaks 
of  you  with  gratitude — she  also  wishes  that  her  mother  might  be  in- 
formed of  her  safe  arrival,  and  that  she  is  well  and  happy. 

F.  T.  T 


SELECTION  OF  CASES. 


BOYS. 

W.  H.  O. — This  boy's  history  exhibits  one  of  the  most  striking  in- 
stances of  juvenile  depravity  that  we  have  on  the  records  of  this  institu- 
tion. He,  at  the  early  age  of  nine  years  commenced  his  career  of 
stealing,  and  with  the  assistance  of  some,  more  hardened  and  older  in 
crime  than  himself;  he  continued  it  for  three  years,  with  the  most  unde- 
viating  success. 

Of  his  short  life,  two  and  a  half  years,  in  three  separate  terms,  have  been 
served  in  the  Penitentiary,  besides  having  been  several  times  in  Bridewell. 
The  associations  he  formed  in  those  schools  of  vice,  instead  of  reclaim- 
ing him,  served  only  to  strengthen  his  vicious  propensities,  and  at  his 
discharge  from  them,  he  recommenced  his  depredatory  acts  with  re- 
newed skill  j  in  short,  with  him,  stealing  seemed  to  be  an  instinctive 
principle. 

Thus  he  continued  until  the  establishment  of  this  institution.  He 
fortunately  became  one  of  its  first  inmates.  Upon  his  introduction,  he 
evinced  a  settled  determination  to  escape,  (in  which  he  succeeded 
three  several  limes,)  the  most  rigid  treatment  was  for  a  long  time  un- 
successfully applied.  At  length  he  began  gradually  to  yield  to  the 
restraints,  and  submit  to  the  regulations  required  of  him  ;  from  Janua- 
ry to  December,  1826,  he  so  far  improved  that  we  considered  him 
«ne  of  the  most  amiable  boys  in  the  House ;  the  person  who  contract- 
ed for  his  services,  said,  that  his  attention  to  his  work  was  such  as  to 
afford  him  much  pleasure  ;  that  he  was  entirely  obedient,  agreeable, 
and  active  in  the  dischartre  of  his  duties. 

Conceiving  that  the  object  of  the  Institution  in  the  effect  of  his 
reformation  was  completed,  and  that  a  better  state  of  mind  could  not 
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be  effected  in  William,  he  was  indentured  to  a  highly  respectable 
mechanic  living  in  Connecticut.  Some  time  previous  to  his  indenture, 
he  was  asked  whether  he  would  ever  redarken  his  character  by  the 
commission  of  crime,  if  selected  to  be  bound  out ;  his  reply  was,  that 
he  was  then  influenced  by  the  wicked  one,  but  that  he  now  felt  his 
mind  to  be  in  a  different  channel  ;  and  if  a  modest  and  humble  de- 
portment for  several  months,  together  with  a  knowledge  of  his  fre- 
quently practising  devotional  exercise,  are  proper  criterions  by  which 
to  judge,  we  feel  perfectly  safe  in  saying  that  William  was  truly  an 
altered  boy. 

Since  his  indenture,  a  very  favourable  report  has  been  received 
from  him. 

S.  T. — Aged  sixteen  years,  born  in  Paterson,  N.  J. ;  he  lost  his 
father  and  mother  when  quite  young,  after  which  he  was  left  to  the 
care  of  guardians,  who  neglected  him.  He  in  a  short  time  acquired  a 
degree  of  celebrity  amon^  his  companions  by  his  skill  in  stealing  old 
rope,  iron,  copper,  &c.  from  around  the  docks.  His  career,  however, 
was  made  short  by  the  superintending  care  of  the  city  authority,  by 
whom  he  was  committed  to  the  Alms-House  as  a  vagrant.  He  twice 
escaped  from  that  institution,  and  when  retaken  the  second  time,  he  was 
sent  here. 

Soon  after  his  commitment,  it  became  evident  that  the  discipline  of 
the  House  was  all  that  was  requisite  to  make  him  obedient.  After 
conducting  himself  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  superintendent,  he 
was  indented  to  a  farmer  in  the  country.  Since  his  indenture,  we  have 
been  informed  by  the  gentleman  with  whom  he  lives,  that  "  he  is  in- 
dustrious, attentive,  and  kind  ;  and  such  is  the  state  of  his  mind  as 
relates  to  religion  and  morality,  that  he  will  reprove  his  men  for  using 
profane  language,  in  a  prompt,  though  modest  and  becoming  manner, 
often  referring  to  the  precepts  he  received  from  his  recent  friends." 

D.  B.  L. — Aged  fifteen  years,  born  in  New- York,  committed  from 
the  Police  on  suspicion  ot  having  stolen  a  shawl.  He  was  brought  up 
in  the  vicinity  of  Bancker-street,  and  for  some  months  played  the  tam- 
bourine, in  those  receptacles  of  vice  and  misery,  the  dancing-houses  of 
Corlears  Hook.    He  acknowledges  having  stolen  some  few  articles. 
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but  denies  stealing  the  article  for  which  he  was  sent  here.  Fnim  the 
time  he  was  committed  until  his  discharge,  he  conducted  in  an  entire 
satisfactory  manner.  In  October,  he  was  indented  to  a  respectable 
gentleman  residing  about  sixty  miles  nortlf  of  this  city. 

L.  S. — Aged  about  sixteen  years,  born  in  Ireland  ;  his  parents  emi- 
grated to  this  country  about  eight  years  ago.  His  father  has  since 
died.  His  education  was  entirely  neglected  by  his  parents,  and  the 
choice  of  his  companions  left  exclusively  to  himself.  He  has  worked 
at  several  mechanical  branches  of  business,  to  none  of  which  his  rest- 
less disposition  could  attach  itself.  He  was  committed  to  the  Refuge 
in  March,  1825,  from  the  Police  Office,  for  stealing  a  copper  kettle, 
for  which  he  had  been  confined  in  Bridewell  eight  dajs,  (and  where 
he  had  been  four  times  before.)  The  character  of  a  notorious  thief 
cannot  with  justice  be  attached  to  this  boy,  though  he  had  been  a 
habitual  pilferer  for  several  years.  Upon  his  entry  into  the  House,  he 
gave  no  evidence  of  a  disposition  palpably  wicked,  yet  he  was  a  source 
d{  much  trouble  to  the  superintendent ;  in  mischief,  he  was  almost  in- 
variably first ;  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  House,  he  was  per- 
fectly indifferent,  and  in  one  instance  he  absconded.  After  a  few 
days  he  was  returned,  severely  punished,  and  put  in  irons  for 
forty-three  days,  when  his  irons  were  taken  off.  In  December, 
his  improvement  was  so  great,  that  he  was  promoted  to  the  situation 
of  night  watch,  and  day  guard,  the  duties  of  which  he  faith- 
fully performed  until  July,  1826,  when  he  requested  to  be  sent  to  sea  ; 
his  request  was  complied  with,  and  he  was  indentured  to  a  highly  res- 
pectable ship  owner  of  this  city. 

After  an  absence  of  three  months,  he  returned  to  the  Refuge  on  a 
visit,  stated  that  he  was  perfectly  contented  with  his  situation,  and  that 
he  had  often  reflected  while  at  sea,  that  instead  of  enjoying  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty,  he  might  have  now  been  in  State  Prison,  had  it  not 
have  been  for  the  establishment  of  a  House  of  Refuge. 

D.  S. — Aged  fifteen  years,  born  in  New- York,  his  father  died  while 
he  was  yet  an  infant,  his  mother  since  married  an  oysterman,  now  liv- 
ing in  the  vicinity  of  Bancker-street.  David  has  lived  with  three  differ- 
ent persons,  who  kept  oyster-cellars ;  after  leaving  them,  he  returned 
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to  his  mother.  He  commenced  his  thefts  b3'stealins:  wood  from  about 
the  docks  ;  has  also  been  in  the  habit  of  stealinj?  old  junk,  copper,  &c. 
He  has  been  three  several  times  committed  to  Bridewell,  the  last  time 
for  stealing  a  copper  kettle  in  company  with  the  foregoing  boy  ;  it  was 
for  this  offence  that  he  was  committed  to  the  Refuge. 

He  was  at  first  very  refractory,  constantly  plotting-  how  to  escape, 
and  endeavouring  to  persuade  others  to  accompany  him.  He  was  for 
some  months  treated  with  much  strictness  ;  from  June,  1825,  to  Feb- 
ruary, 1826,  his  conduct  was  entirely  satisfactory;  at  this  time  an 
opportunity  offering  to  give  him  an  advantageous  situation,  it  was 
deemed  incompatible  with  the  object  of  the  Institution  to  detain  him 
longer  He  was  c;>nsequently  indented  to  a  gentleman  residing  in  the 
western  part  of  tliis  State,  who,  in  a  letter  directed  to  his  mother,  two 
months  after  tlie  date  of  his  indenture,  says,  he  has  much  reason  to  be 
pleased  with  David's  conduct. 

J.  D.  S. — Aged  eleven  and  a  half  years,  born  in  New- York.  This 
child,  notwithstanding  his  extreme  youth,  has  committed  many  errors. 
He  was  first  led  to  the  perpetration  of  ciime,  by  the  persuasion  of  one 
older  than  himself,  in  whose  company  he  stole  many  articles ;  he  was 
once  m  Bridewell  for  stealing,  and  was  frequently  punished  by  his 
parents,  but  to  no  effect.  He  was  committed  here  at  the  soli- 
citation of  his  father  in  April,  1825.  He  conduct^-d  himself  with  uni- 
form propriety  until  October,  182G,  when  he  was  returned  to  his  parents 
for  the  purpose  of  indenturing  to  a  L^esitleman  who  was  instrumental  in 
his  reformation,  and  who  was  well  acquainted  with  his  disposition. 

Here  is  another  instance  in  which  the  preservation  of  a  child  from 
ruin  may  be  attributed  to  the  establisiiment  of  a  House  of  Refuge. 
Had  this  boy's  thieving  practices  been  permitted  to  degenerate  into  a 
habit,  they  doubtless  would  have  procured  tor  him  a  residence  in  our 
State  Prison  or  Pe.'iitenliary,  where  tlie  object  is"  punishment,  and 
not  reformation,  he  must  have  been  thrown  in  ilie  company  of  old  and 
hardened  offenders,  the  contaminating  influence  of  whose  conversation 
would  eventually  have  banished  every  virtuous  and  generous  sentiment 
from  his  tender  bosom.  What  reflecting  mind  but  must  admit  ihe 
{Uility  of  such  an  institution,  and  wliat  generous  soul  but  would  contrj-» 
l>ute  to  its  suppoi  t 
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G.  D. — Between  sixteen  and  seventeen  years  of  age,  born  in  New- 
York.  He  liad  been  sentenced  to  the  Penitentiary  for  petit  larceny 
for  six  months,  in  October,  I8i4.  At  the  expiration  of  his  sentence 
in  April,  1825,  being  sick,  and  no  one  appearini^  to  take  charge  of 
him,  he  was  sent  to  the  Refuge  by  the  commissioners  of  the  Aims- 
House. 

His  conduct  from  the  time  of  his  commitment  until  December  en- 
suing, was  uniformly  good.  He  was  at  this  time  indentured  to  a  gen- 
tleman residing  at  Poughkeepsie ;  and  four  months  subsequent  to  his 
departure,  we  received  a  letter  from  his  master  giving  a  very  satisfac- 
tory account  of  his  behaviour. 

GIRLS. 

M.  S. — Aged  sixteen  years,  was  committed  by  the  Police  on  the 
day  the  Institution  commenced  its  operations ;  for  the  first  sixteen 
months  of  her  confinement,  she  manifested  a  restless  and  uneasy  dis- 
poshion,  and  twice  was  successful  in  escaping,  but  was  retaken. 

After  this,  she  appeared  to  reflect  upon  hei  former  conduct  with 
regret,  and  gave  evidence  of  a  determination  to  reform  ;  having  con- 
ducted herself  well  for  three  or  four  months,  she  was  indented  to  a 
clergyman  in  the  country,  from  whom  the  superintendent  has  since 
received  a  letter,  in  which  he  states,  that  he  is  very  much  pleased  with 
the  girl. 


M.  L.  B. — Ag(  d  about  seventeen  and  a  half  years.  Some  few  days 
previous  to  her  indenture,  some  one  of  the  committee  happened  to  ex- 
press a  doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  her  reformation  ;  this  was  communi- 
cated to  her  by  a  girl  who  heard  it,  she  said  nothing  at  the  time,  but 
quietly  commenced  her  apprenticeship.  In  a  letter  subsequently 
directed  to  the  superintendent,  she  manifests  a  degree  of  exultation  in 
doing  well,  and  in  disappointing  those  who  suspected  her  fidelity,  she 
also  expresses  much  regard  and  friendship  for  those  she  left  behind, 
and  appears  very  grateful  "  for  the  good  advice  given  her." 
\ 
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M.  A.  C. — Aged  seventeen  years,  born  in  New-Yorkj  is  an  orphan  ; 
was  committed  to  the  Refuge  in  Janiuiry,  1825,  at  the  solicitation  of 
her  aunt,  in  whose  charoe  she  was  left  by  her  parents. 

After  havinsf  been  but  three  months  here,  her  conduct  was  such  as 
to  gain  the  entire  confidence  of  the  Superintendent,  who  in  one  instance 
permitted  her  to  go  off  the  premises  in  search  of  greens,  after  having 
been  absent  about  six  hours,  she  returned,  and  said  she  had  been  to 
see  her  friends  in  town,  expr.  sst  d  a  rej^ret  that  she  had  done  so  with- 
out permission,  and  said  that  she  did  not  wish  to  leave  the  House  until 
the  managers  thought  best.  From  this  period,  her  conduct  was  very 
good  uutil  April  21st,  1826,  when  she  was  indented  to  a  gentleman 
residing  in  the  central  parr  of  the  State.  Since  her  indenture,  we  have 
received  letters  from  her,  expressive  of  her  entire  contentment. 

J.  A  B. — Aged  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  years,  bcrn  in  Phila- 
delphia, father  and  mother  both  dead.  Slie  was  committed  in  Febru- 
ary, 1 825,  for  stealing-  a  few  articles  of  wearing  apparel  from  a  person 
with  whom  she  lived  as  a  domestic.  She  has  lived  at  many  different 
places,  and  has  been  in  considereble  bad  company  for  about  one  year. 
After  her  commitment,  she  was  almost  unmanageable  5  she  in  one  in- 
stance escaped,  but  was  shortly  after  retaken.  The  frequent  applica- 
tion of  corporal  punishment  and  solitary  confinement,  were  finally  suc- 
cessful. After  giving  evidence  of  a  change  of  feeling  by  conducting^ 
herself  with  uniform  propriety  for  many  months,  she  was  indented  to  a 
lady  living  a  short  distance  from  the  city,  who  informs  us  that  she 
wants  no  better  girl. 

C.  W. — Aged  fourteen  years,  born  in  New-York,  of  Irish  parents, 
who  now  keep  a  fruit  shop  in  this  city.  This  child  became  a  victim 
to  the  seductive  arts  of  a  villain  at  the  early  age  o{  eleven  years;  for 
two  and  a  half  years  subsequently  continued  to  associate  with  lewd 
and  abandoned  women,  and  has  twice  been  in  Bridewell  for  being 
found  in  such  company.  She  has  also  been  guilty  of  stealing  many 
articles. 

She  was  brought  here  in  July,  1826,  at  the  request  of  her  father,  for 
leaving  his  roof,  and  frequenting  houses  of  ill  fame.  At  first  her  con- 
duct was  such  as  to  give  little  hope  of  reformation  :  she  would  use  pro- 
fane and  vulgar  language,  was  disobedient  and  disrespectful. 
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She  was  soon  given  to  unHerstand,  that  this  was  not  a  place  in  which 
she  could  indulge  in  improprieties  with  impunity,  and  was  treated  as 
her  conduct  deserved. 

After  about  two  months,  the  treatment  she  received  produced  the 
desired  effect,  and  she  became  directly  the  reverse  of  what  she  before 
was  The  Matron  now  thinks  her  the  best  cirl  in  the  House,  and  says 
that  if  she  offends  in  the  most  trivial  thing,  she  is  not  content  until  she 
has  asked  and  obtained  forgiveness. 


Many  more  cases  of  both  sexes  could  be  selected,  but  it  is  presumed 
that  those  mentioned  will  be  adequate  to  convince  every  judicious  per- 
son, that  the  House  of  Refuge  has  not  been  established  in  vain  :  and 
our  subscribers,  that  they  have  not  contributed  their  money  to  a  useless 
purpose. 
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DESCRIPTION 


OF  THE 

HOUSE  OF  REFUGE. 

Thk  Houses  of  Refuge  for  Juvenile  Delinquents,  are  situated  about 
two  miles  north  of  the  City  Hall,  at  the  junction  of  the  Harlaem  and 
Bloomingdale  roads,  on  the  ground  recently  occupied  by  the  United 
Stafes  Arsenal.  A  more  convenient  or  eligfible  situation  could  not 
probably  have  been  selected.  The  lot  of  ground,  320  feet  by  300,  is 
enclosed  by  a  stone  wall  17  feet  in  height,  and  more  than  two  feet 
thick.  Within  this  enclosure,  the  Society  has  erected  two  stone  build- 
ings, each  150  feet  in  length  by  38  in  breadth,  and  two  stories  high  ; 
one  of  the  houses  is  appropriated  for  Boys,  the  other  for  Girls,  and 
the  two  being  separated  by  a  high  wooden  fence,  there  is  no  commu- 
nication between  them. 

The  first  story  of  the  boys  Refuge  is  divided  into  five  rooms,  30  by 
54  feet,  for  Dining  Room,  Common  Hall,  Superintendent's  Office,  and 
Tailors'  and  Shoemakers'  Shops.  Three  flights  of  stairs  lead  into  the 
second  story,  which  contains  a  Hospital,  30  by  34  feet,  and  two  rows 
of  Dormitories,  each  3|  f.'et  by  7,  and  6  feet  high,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  132  boys  with  separate  rooms,  each  of  which  is  well  ventila- 
ted by  openings  irj  the  rooms  and  stone  wall.  Two  aisles,  10  feet  by 
110,  are  used  as  School  Rooms,  and  are  furnished  with  desks  and 
benches,  suitable  for  the  monitorial  pjan  of  instruction.  The  GHrret 
is  one  large  room,  150  feet  by  34,  and  mny  be  occupied  when  re- 
quired as  a  work-room.  The  whole  building  is  well  lighted  and 
ventilated. 

The  Girls  Refuge  is  finished  in  a  superior  manner  to  that  for  the 
Boys.  The  first  story  is  divided  into  four  rooms,  30  feel  by  34,  for  a 
Kitchen,  Dining  Room,  and  Work  Rooms  j  the  other  part  of  this 
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story  is  occupied  by  a  neat  Parlour  and  Chamber  for  the  Matron,  a 
Committee  Room,  and  a  Laundry.  In  the  south  end  of  the  second 
story  is  a  handsome  Chapel,  with  a  gallery,  sufficiently  large  to  ac- 
commodate 140  boys,  70  girls,  and  300  visiters.  At  the  north  end  is 
the  Hospital,  25  feet  by  34,  and  the  intermediate  space  is  occupied  by 
two  rows  of  fJormitories,  furnishing  68  rooms  for  as  many  Girls,  which 
are  also  ventilated  similar  to  the  Boys  rooms;  the  Garret  is  150  feet 
by  34,  and  is  intended  for  the  storing  of  goods  and  drying  of  clothes, 
and  may  be  used  as  a  work-room. 

A  two-story  brick  building,  40  feet  by  30,  situated  on  the  south-west 
corner,  is  occupied  by  the  Superintendent  and  his  family.  Near  to 
this  is  another  brick  building,  22  feet  by  60,  occupied  by  the  Superin- 
tendent and  by  the  Assistant  Keeper  and  his  family.  Adjoining  this 
is  a  two- story  brick  Work-House,  40  feet  by  80,  divided  into  four 
rooms,  each  40  feet  square,  in  which  40  boys  are  employed  in  the 
chair-making  business. 

On  the  south-east  part  of  (he  yard,  is  a  one-story  wooden  building, 
60  feet  by  14,  in  which  30  boys  are  employed  in  the  manufacturing 
of  brass  nails  and  saddlery,  and  in  filing,  &;c. — to  this  is  attached  ano- 
ther wooden  building,  used  as  a  foundery,  &c.  Near  to  the  north 
wall  is  a  wooden  building,  80  feet  by  18,  used  as  a  Bakery  and  Store- 
House,  under  which  are  large  vaults  for  provisions,  stores,  and  fuel ; 
a  stable  and  carriage-house  under  one  roof,  and  some  small  out-build- 
ings complete  the  establishment. 

A  part  of  the  ground  is  laid  out  into  kitchen  and  flower  gardens, 
grass  plots,  and  gravel  walks.  There  are  four  wells  on  the  premises, 
of  excellent  soft  water.  Adjoining  the  south  wall,  the  Society  occu- 
pies an  angular  piece  of  ground,  containing  about  one  acre,  as  a 
pasture. 

The  whole  aspect  of  the  establishment  is  cheerful  and  comfortable, 
and  it  has  little  or  none  of  the  appearance  of  a  prison. 


EXTRACT  FROM  A  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMIT  - 


TEE ON  EDUCATION. 
— 

The  Sub-Committee  to  which  was  assigned  the  duty  of  providinj^ 
the  books,  furniture,  &c.,  required  for  the  schools  in  the  House  of  Re- 
fuge, Report — 

That  they  selected  the  east  and  west  aisles  of  the  second  story,  as 
most  convenient  for  the  purpose  intended  ;  and  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  this  important  part  of  our  system  having  been  completed, 
the  boys'  school  was  opened,  and  conducted  on  the  monitoiiai  plan  of 
education.  The  Committee  have  frequently  visited  the  school,  and 
Dr.  Griscom  has  repeatedly  delivered  familiar  lectures  on  Natural  His- 
tory and  Natural  Phdosophy,  which  have  instructed  and  interested  the 
children,  and  have  been  listened  to  with  eage;-  attention.  We  have 
Jio  design  to  convey  to  their  young  minds  any  profound  instruction, 
or  to  prepare  them  for  the  pursuit  of  science  ;  but  the  intellectual 
darkness  in  which  they  have  been  involved,  and  the  difficulty  of  in- 
ducing them  to  devote  the  requisite  degree  of  attention  to  their  sim- 
pler studies,  make  it  advisable  to  combine  in  their  view,  the  ideas  of 
study  and  amusement.  We  are  persuaded,  that  if  such  lectures  were 
more  frequent,  and  accompanied  witli  simple  experiments,  very  bene- 
ficial results  would  be  discovered. 

The  Committee  purchased  a  library  of  476  volumes,  comprising 
History,  Voyages  and  Travels,  Biography,  Fables,  l^oetry  for  Chil- 
dren, Narratives  and  Anecdotes,  and  a  few  elementary  Treatises  of 
Science.  Those  boys  who  can  read,  avail  themselves  of  the  j)rivilege 
of  obtaining  books  from  the  library,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  observe 
them  reading  at  table  when  their  meals  are  iinishedj  as  well  as  during 
their  leisure  hours,  and  particularly  on  the  Sabbath. 

Sdiuj  after  the  Jiirls  were  removed  into  the  new  building,  the  east 
aisle  of  the  second  story  was  appropriated  as  a  school  room,  under  the 
care  of  the  male  teaclier,  when  he  is  not  engaged  with  the  boys.  When 
the  funds  of  the  Institution  will  warrant  the  expense,  and  the  i'emale 
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Refuge  shall  contain  its  full  number  of  70  girls,  it  will  be  proper  to 
naploy  an  assistant  Matron,  qualified  to  superintend  their  studies. 

Agreeably  to  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  four  hours 
daily  are  devoted  to  instruction  in  each  house,  and  the  Committee 
have  the  satisfaction  of  stating,  that  the  Teacher  is  assiduous  in  the 
discharge  of  his  important  duties.  He  informs  us,  that  the  conduct  of 
the  children  is  such  as  would  reflect  credit  on  any  well  regulated 
school,  and  that,  in  general,  they  are  gentle,  studious,  and  obedient, 
and  with  few  exceptions,  are  anxious  for  the  arrival  of  school  hours. 

Donations  of  books,  maps,  slates,  globes,  &c.  have  been  received 
from  individuals,  who  are  anxious  that  a  good  school  should  be  estab- 
lished in  the  Refuge. 

The  following  are  among  the  books  used  in  the  schools — Tytler's 
General  History,  Histories  of  England  and  of  the  United  States, 
Park's  Chemistry,  Conversations  on  Natural  Philosophy,  American 
Speaker,  Brief  Reraarker,  Introduction  to  English  Reader,  Murray's 
Reader,^ Popular  Lessons,  Scripture  Lessons,  Spelling  Books,  Willet's 
Arithmetic,  Hart's  Geography,  Daboll's  Book-keeping,  &c.  &c. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-six  boys  attend  the  school,  who  can  all 
read,  with  a  single  exception — 38  of  these  could  not  read,  and  many 
did  not  even  know  the  Alphabet,  when  they  were  committed  to  the 
House  of  Refuge — 70  now  write  on  paper,  and  56  on  slates;  a  few 
study  Geography  and  Book-keeping. 

Of  the  29  girls,  19  read  in  Scripture  Lessons,  and  10  read  and  spell 
in  the  Lancastrian  Lessons  on  boards  ;  7  study  Geography  and  Arith- 
metic, 14  write  on  paper,  and  15  on  slates. 

Each  School  is  supplied  with  Maps  on  large  and  small  scales,  and 
with  a  pair  of  13  inch  Globes. 

The  expenditure  has  been  $776  76,  viz. 

For  the  Library,  exclusive  of  donations,       -       -       $200  00 
For  Stationary,  Furniture,  &c.      -       -       -       -         576  76 
We  recommend  that  the  weekly  visiting  Committee  should  be  re- 
quested to  visit  the  Refuge,  during  the  school  session,  at  least  once  in 
each  week. 

December  16,  1826. 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS  TO  THE 


SUPERINTENDENT. 

Sunday,  July  2,  1826. 

By  request  of  the  Acting  Committee,  the  IVIanaii^ers  of  the  Society 
for  the  Reforiiiation  of  Juvenile  Delinquents,  assembled  at  the  House 
of  Refusre  this  day,  for  the  purpose  of  attendin£^  public  worship,  and 
of  transferring  the  superintendence  of  the  fnstitution  to  Nathaniel  C. 
Hart,  he  having  been  appointed  to  this  office  in  place  of  Joseph  Curtis, 
who  had  resigned. 

Many  visiters  were  present  upon  this  interesting  occasion.  After 
prayer,  and  a  sermon  by  the  Rev  John  Stanford  :  the  President  of 
the  Board,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Colden,  delivered  the  following  address  to 
Mr.  Hart: — 

Sir, 

I  am  happy  to  address  you  on  your  assumins:  the  Superintendence 
of  this  Institution.  We  know  that  you  have  left  an  establish 'nent 
where  your  services  have  been  pre-eminently  useful,*  and  we  are  per- 
suaded, that  you  have  been  induced  to  change  your  situation  with  a 
view  not  of  personal  advantage  only,  but  by  considerations  of  public 
benefit.  You  are  no  doubt  aware,  that  the  Mouse  of  Refuge  had  its 
foundation  in  the  benevolence,  and  zealous  exertions  of  a  number  of 
your  fellow-citizens  ;  under  whose  guardianship,  and  the  liberal  patron- 
age of  the  State,  it  has  assumed  its  present  importance. 

Hitherto  it  has  answered  the  most  sani^uine  expectation  of  its  friends, 
and  its  success  must  be  in  some  measure  imputed  to  the  exertions,  in- 
dustry, and  good  conduct  of  your  predecessor.  He  has  no  less  share 
lhan  any  other  member  of  the  Institution,  in  its  organization.  While 
we  receive  you  with  every  feeling  of  cordiality,  and  with  perfect  confi- 
dence, that,  under  your  administration,  the  Establishment  will  continue 
to  realize  our  anticipations,  we  cannot  take  leave  of  him,  without  those 
feelings  which  are  naturally  connected  with  a  separa.ion  from  a  worthy 


*  Mr.  N.  C.  Hart  had  been  one  of  the  teachers  io  the  Male  High-School. 
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brother  and  fellow-labourer,  who  so  well  deserves  the  commendation 
of  "  Well  done  thou  good  and  failhful  servant.'' 

The  children  you  will  have  under  your  care,  are  the  victims  of  vice  ; 
not  always  resulting:  from  their  own  depravity,  so  much  as  from  the 
negligence,  the  bad  examplns,  and  very  often  the  precepts  of  their  pa- 
rents, or  of  those  from  whom  their  immature  minds  would  receive 
character  and  impulse.  Tt  was  believed  by  the  founders  of  this  Insti- 
tution, that  many  of  these  might  be  reclaimed,  and  instead  of  being 
left  to  grow  ill  crime  as  they  increased  in  years,  that  their  young  minds 
might  be  imbued  with  the  principles  of  virtue  and  religion,  and  the 
juvenile  delinquent  transformed  into  a  virtuous,  religious,  and  industrious 
citizen.  So  far  as  we  have  had  experience,  we  are  warranted  (o  be- 
lieve that  such  reforjnalions  may  be  effected.  If  not  in  all  cases,  at 
least  in  such  a  proportion  as  will  be  an  ample  reward  for  our  exer- 
tions. But  our  success  can  depend  on  nothing  so  much  as  upon  the 
course  pursued  by  those  who  may  fill  the  station  you  are  about  to  as- 
sume. It  requires  great  kindness,  great  patience,  and  great  firmness. 
The  objects  of  y(^ur  caie  will  understand,  fro\n  your  attention  to  ad- 
minister to  their  wants  arid  comforts,  both  in  sickness  and  irT  health — 
From  your  efforts  to  eive  them  religious  as  well  as  moral  instruction-— 
from  your  making  them  industrious,  and  giving  them  the  means  of 
gaining  an  honest  livelihood,  that  you  have  no  motive  but  their  wel- 
fare. When  this  impression  is  on  their  minds,  respect  and  obedience 
follows.  If  unhappily  it  should  not,  then  punishment  must  be  inflicted. 
But  this,  with  you,  I  am  persuaded,  will  seldom  be  necessary,  and 
will  be  a  last  resort.  It  requires  much  less  capacity,  much  less  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  to  govern  a  chdd  by  his  corporal,  than  by  his 
mental  feelings.  And  therefore  it  is,  that  the  former  are  appealed  to 
so  often,  and  frequently  so  injudiciously.  A  child  may  be  made  quiet 
and  industrious  by  beating,  but  it  seldom  happens,  I  believe,  that 
kindheartedness,  morality,  and  intelligence  are  induced  by  whip[)ing^. 
There  can  be  no  worthy  sentiment  in  the  apprehension  of  corporal 
chastisement.  But  an  appeal  to  the  understanding  and  affections  will 
generally  awaken  feelings  that  soften  the  mind  and  elevate  the  cha- 
racter :  no  human  being  ever  gave  himself  credit  for  doing  right  from 
fear,  but  every  one  feels  a  self  respect,  when  he  is  conscious  that  he 
does  right  from  reason. 

There  may  be  however  instances,  and  they  are  tnost  likely  to  occur 
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in  an  institution  of  this  nature,  where  the  painful  necessity  of  resorting 
to  punishment  is  inevitable.  In  such  cases  I  am  convinced  I  need  not 
say  to  one  of  your  experience,  that  their  efficacy,  eitlier  for  example 
or  reformation,  must  depend  on  their  being  inflicted  with  firmness  but 
with  temperance,  and  with  no  more  than  a  just  severity. 

I  know  from  your  character  tliat  the  children  now  to  be  placed  under 
your  protection,  will  meet  with  every  indulgence  that  they  can  claim. 
If  any  caution  on  this  head  were  necessary,  it  would  be  that  they  should 
be  so  treated  as  that  they  may  not  forget  that  they  are  placed  here  for 
their  misdeeds.  My  own  view  of  this  establishment  is,  that  it  should 
be  kept  in  the  remembrance  of  those  who  are  committed  to  our  care, 
that  they  are  offenders  against  the  laws  of  their  country,  that  they  are 
in  a  place  of  punishrnent,  and  that  that  punishment  is  confinement  and 
labour,  from  which  they  can  only  be  redeemed  by  a  continuation  of 
good  conduct  that  will  give  such  assurance  of  reformation,  as  that  they 
may  be  trusted  to  mix  with  society.  I  cannot  think,  therefore,  that 
these  children  are  to  be  treated  exactly  as  they  would  be  if  they  were 
the  innocent  inmates  of  a  college.  Were  they  to  be  treated  as  those 
deserve  who  are  pure  and  innocent,  they  might  be  led  to  think,  that 
vice  was  not  odious  to  mankind,  and  that  the  stain  of  crime  was  too 
easily  obliterated. 

The  charge  that  you  have  assumed  is  an  arduous  one,  and  its  em- 
ployments must  be  less  agreeable  than  others  in  which  you  have  been 
engaged  ;  but.  I  am  persuaded,  you  will  find  encouragement  and  reward 
in  the  considerations  that  there  are  few  situations  in  which  you  could 
be  placed  where  you  would  have  it  in  your  power  to  do  more  good. 
The  consciousness  that  by  your  assistance  a  number  of  your  fellow- 
creatures  are  rescued  from  perdition  ;  that  the  child  who  was  hurrying 
from  stage  to  stage  in  the  progress  of  vice,  is  turned  to  the  paths  of 
virtue,  and  instead  of  the  hardened  adult,  becomes  the  virtuous  citizen, 
must  be  a  gratification  not  often  enjoyed.  But  it  is  not  only  the  indi- 
viduals who  may  be  here  that  will  feel  the  advantages  of  this  Institu- 
tion. Society  at  large  has  experienced,  and  will  continue  to  feel  its 
benign  influence.  Already  has  it  greatly  diminished  the  number  of 
juvenile  offenders,  who  are  brought  to  the  bar  of  our  criminal  courts. 
Formerly  there  was  no  other  mode  of  disposing  of  these  than  by  send- 
ing them  to  the  Penitentiary,  or  to  the  State  Prison.  There  they 
mixed  with  old  and  hardened  offenders,  and  after  having  their  vices 
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confirmed,  and  received  new  instructions  in  wickedness,  they  were 
turned  from  the  doors  of  the  prison,  without  character,  without  food, 
and  without  a  roof  under  which  they  could  claim  a  sheUi^r.  What  re- 
source had  these  abandoned  objects,  but  to  commit  new  crimes  ?  And 
this  they  did  with  the  less  reluctance,  because  often  they  had  not  been 
taught  the  difference  between  virtue  and  vice.  We  have  found  in  seve- 
ral instances,  that  children  were  encouraged  to  believe  that  there  was 
no  crime  in  stealing,  if  it  were  not  detected.  So  little  sense  of  guilt  in 
theft  do  we  find  in  some  children,  that  it  has  happened,  when  asked 
how  they  came  to  the  House  of  Refuge,  they  have  answered,  "  by  beg- 
ging and  stealing,"  seemingly  without  any  consciousness  that  they 
were  making  a  shameful  confession. 

Were  other  considerations  wanting  to  excite  our  compassion  towards 
the  subjects  of  this  Institution,  and  to  stimulate  our  exertions  to  main- 
tain itj  we  should  find  them  in  the  knowledge  we  have,  that  so  many 
of  these  objects  owe  their  situation  to  the  want  of  that  parental  care 
and  instruction,  so  necessary  to  plant  in  the  youthful  mind,  and  to 
cherish  the  seeds  of  virtue.  Many  of  these  that  are  now  before  us, 
have  been  orphans,  or  abandoned  by  their  parents  from  their  earliest 
infancy.  Often  a  child  wanders  to  this  wilderness  of  vice,  from  some 
remote  quarter  of  the  country.  Frequently  an  infant  of  tender  years 
is  left  in  our  streets  without  protection,  by  the  death  of  a  father  or  a 
mother.  Some  who  might  have  been  brought  up  virtuously  and  lived 
happily,  had  their  natural  guardians  been  spared  to  them,  have  no 
other  recollection  of  their  parents  than  is  impressed  on  their  minds 
by  the  agony  with  which  a  father  or  a  mother  bid  them  an  eternal  fare- 
well, and  left  them  unprotected,  and  in  poverty  to  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, and  to  encounter  the  temptations  of  the  world. 

How  many  may  there  be  among  these  poor  orphans  whose  mother, 

*'  Bent  o'er  her  babe,  lier  eyes  dissolv'cl  in  dew, 
*'  The  big  drops  mingling  with  the  milk  it  drew. 
"  Sad  presage  of  its  woes  in  future  years  ! 
"  The  child  of  misery  baptis'd  in  tears." 

1  will  not  detain  you  further,  sir,  than  to  give  you  assurances,  that 
the  managers  of  this  institution  will  be  anxious  to  render  your  situation 
agreeable,  and  that  you  may  at  all  times  rely  on  their  exertions  and 
co-operation  with  you  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  establishment. 
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N.  C.  Hart's  Reply. 

Sir,— 

Deeply  impressed  with  the*great  responsibility  devolving  on 
the  superintendent  of  this  important  Institution,  I  cannot  reflect  on 
the  confidence  you  have  placed  in  me  in  calling  me  to  succeed  the 
gentleman  who  has  so  ably  conducted  its  affairs  from  its  commence- 
meot,  without  trembling. 

Children  without  parents,  some  of  them  worse  than  destitute,  have, 
by  your  fostering  hands,  been  snatched  from  infamy.  The  world  in- 
deed is  gazing  upon  your  noble  charity,  while  the  community  is  re- 
joicing in  hope  of  your  success. 

The  weight  and  responsibility  tower  like  mountains  before  me  ;  but 
when  I  reflect  that  I  shall  have  your  wisdom  in  council,  and,  I  trust, 
the  directions  of  Him  who  prompts  you  to  these  praiseworthy  acts,  I 
console  myself  that  1  shall  be  enabled  in  a  degree  to  be  a  father  to  the 
fatherless. 

Yes,  my  dear  children,  I  have  sons,  and  I  have  daughters,  and  am 
enabled  to  feel  for  you ;  and  often  in  my  dealings  with  the  children  of 
others,  solve  this  question  for  my  own  government, — *  How  should  I  like 
my  child  to  be  dealt  with  under  similar  circumstances  } '  This  rule,  I 
think,  shall  govern  me  here. 

As  to  government,  sir,  1  have  no  doubt  but  that  many  of  these  chil- 
dren only  require  to  know  my  wishes,  in  order  to  obey  them  ;  but  others 
will  require  to  be  more  closely  watched.  Virtue  shall  be  rewarded;  while 
vice  and  immorality  shall  be  promptly  attended  to.  That  you  may 
understand  my  views  on  this  subject,  i  would  remark,  sir,  that  in  my 
opinion,  the  most  benevolent  and  humane  method  for  the  management 
of  children,  is,  to  require  prompt  and  implicit  obedience. 
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AN  ACT  in  aid  of  the  Managers  of  the  Society  for  the  Reformation 
of  Juvenile  Delinquents  in  the  City  of  New-  Yo?'k. 

Passed  April  9,  1825. 

BE  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  New-  York,  represented  in 
Senate  and  Assembly,  That  the  treasurer  shall,  on  the  warrant  of  the 
comptroller,  pay  to  the  treasurer  or  the  managers  of  the  Society  for  the  Re- 
formation of  Juvenile  Delinquents  in  the  city  of  New- York,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  two  thou- 
sand dollars  annually,  for  the  term  of  five  years ;  that  the  first  payment  of 
two  thousand  d(»llars  shall  be  made  on  the  first  day  of  May  next,  and 
the  like  sum  on  every  first  day  of  May  thereafter. 

—^(©^ 

EXTRACT  OF  AN  ACT,  to  amend  the  Act  entitled  «  An  Act  to 
incorporate  the  Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile  Delinquents 
in  the  City  of  New-York, passed  March  29th,  1824,  arid  for  other 
purposes. 

Passed  January  28th,  1826. 

BE  it  enacted  by, the  People  of  the  State  of  New-York,  represented 
in  Senate  and  Assembly.  That  the  managers  of  the  society  mentioned 
in  the  act  hereby  amended,  shall  receive  and  take  in  the  House  of  Re- 
fuge, established  by  them  in  the  city  of  New-York,  all  such  children 
as  shall  be  convicted  of  criminal  offences,  in  any  city  or  county  of  this 
state,  and  as  may  in  the  judgment  of  the  court,  before  whom  any  such 
offender  shall  be  tried,  be  deemed  proper  objects  ;  and  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  said  managers  in  relation  to  the  children  which  ihey  shall 
receive  in  virtue  of  this  act,  shall  be  the  same  in  all  things,  as  are  pre- 
scribed and  provided  by  the  act  entitled,  An  Act  to  incorporate  the 
Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile  Delinquertts,  in  the  city  of  New- 
York,"  passed  March  the  29th,  1824,  in  respect  to  children,  which  the 
said  managers  have  received,  or  may  receive  in  virtue  of  that  act. 

And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  commissioners  mentioned  in 
the  thirty-eighth  section  of  the  act  entitled,  "  An  Act  to  provide 
against  infectious  and  pestilential  diseases,"  passed  March  the  twenty- 
first,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-three,  shall  account  annually  to  the 
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comptroller  of  the  state,  for  all  monies  received  by  them,  for  the  use 
of  the  marine  hospital,  and  if  the  same  shall,  in  any  one  year,  be  more 
than  sufficient  to  defray  the  expense  of  executing  the  trust  committed 
to  them,  exclusive  of  such  expenses,  as  are  to  be  borne  and  paid  as 
part  of  the  contingent  charges  of  the  city  of  New-York,  and  including 
the  annual  compensations  granted  to  the  said  commissioners  by  the 
said  act,  then,  and  in  such  case,  the  said  health  commissioners  shall 
pay  such  surplus  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the  managers  of  the  Society 
for  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile  Delinquents,  in  the  city  of  New- York? 
for  the  use  of  the  said  society. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  sheriffs  of  the  several  counties 
of  this  state,  shall  be  allowed  for  the  transportation  of  any  Juvenile 
Delinquents  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  same  compen- 
sation as  is  now  given  by  law  for  the  transportation  of  convicts  to  the 
state  prisons,  to  be  audited  and  paid  by  the  supervisors  of  the  respect- 
ive counties,  as  part  of  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  said  counties  : 
Provided,  That  after  notice  shall  be  given  by  the  managers  of  the 
said  society,  that  there  is  not  room  for  the  reception  of  any  further 
delinquents,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  transport  any  other  delinquents, 
until  notice  shall  be  given  that  they  can  be  received. 


RULES  AND^REGULATIONS 

FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE 

HOUSE  OF  REFUGE. 

ADOPTED  JANUARY   2d,  1827. 


REQUISITES  WHICH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFUGE 
POSSESSES  FOR  THE  REFORIVIATION  OF 
JUVENILE  DELINQUENTS. 


1.  The  Mrans  op  Security. 

2.  Inspection. 

3.  Classification. 

4.  Const \NT  Employment. 

5.  Remgious  and  Moral  In- 

struction. 


6.  Allowance  of   Food  and 

Clothing. 

7.  Space  for  Exkrcise  condu- 

cive TO  Hkalth. 

8.  Sepakation  of  the  Skxes. 

9.  Attkndanck  upon  the  Sick. 


The  introduction  of  labour  into  the  House  of  Refuge,  will  be  re- 
garded principally  with  reffrence  to  the  moral  benefits,  and  nr)t  merely 
to  the  profits,  to  be  derived  from  it.  If  the  employment  should  be  un- 
productive of  much  pecuniary  profit,  still  the  gain  to  the  city  and 
state,  will  eventually  prove  considerable,  from  the  reformation^  and 
consequently  the  reduced  number  of  offenders. 

Preference  will  be  given  to  those  trades,  the  knowlediie  of  which 
may  enable  the  prisoners,  to  earn  their  subsistence,  on  their  discharge 
from  the  House. 
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ACTING  COMMITTEE. 

The  Board  of  INIanairers,  shall  choose,  from  th^ir  own  number,  an 
Acting  Committee  consisting  of  seven  members  :  one  of  whom  may 
go  cut  of  office  monthly,  and  a  new  member  be  chosen  to  supply  his 
place 

Tlie  Acting  Committee  shall  meet,  at  least,  once  in  each  month  at 
the  House  of  Refuire,  for  the  transacfJon  of  business. 

Tlie  Acting  Committee  shall  appoint  a  sub  committee  of  two,  to 
visit  the  House  of  Refuge  weekly,  one  of  whom  shall  retire  each 
month,  and  a  new  one  be  appointed.  The  sub-committee  shall  record 
in  a  book,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Acting  Committee,  such  observations 
on  the  cleanliness  of  the  House,  and  the  conduct  of  the  officers  and 
children,  as  may  seem  to  them  proper.  From  these  records  summary 
minutes  shall  be  made  by  the  Acting  Committee,  and  laid  before  the 
stated  meetings  of  the  Managers. 

The  Acting  Committee  shall,  at  every  meeting,  appoint  a  chairman, 
for  the  time  being,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  appoint  all  CommitteeS;i 
and  to  preserve  order  and  decorum  in  the  transaction  of  business. 

The  Acting  Committee  shall,  out  of  their  number,  appoint  a  Secre- 
tary, whose  duty  shall  be  to  keep  regular  minutes  of  all  their  proceed- 
ings, and  to  notify  in  writing  the  appointment  of  all  sub-commhtees. 

The  Acting  Committee  shall  be  empowered  to  appoint  an  Assistant 
or  Assistants,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  children  in  the  House 
of  Refuge  in  any  w(»rk,  manufacture,  or  useful  employment,  which 
they  may  deem  expedient  to  introduce  into  the  House. 

The  Acting  Committte  shall  be  authorised  to  apprentice  the 
children  out  to  suitable  persons,  under  rei'ular  articles  of  indenture, 
and  to  enter  into  such  contracts,  as  they  may  think  proper,  with  any 
person,  for  the  employment  of  the  children  in  any  work,  manufacture, 
or  trade. 

The  Acting  Committee  shall  have  power,  by  a  majority  present,  to 
summon  special  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Managers  5  specifying  the 
occasion  upon  which  they  are  summoned. 

LADIES'  COMMITTEE. 

The  Managers  will  annually  appoint  a  Committee  of  l5  Ladies,  to 
visit  the  Female  Delinquents,  and  to  advise  and  confer  with  the  Matron, 
relative  10  the  affairs  and  management  of  this  Department. 
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This  Committee  of  Ladies  will  visit  the  House  of  Refuge  momhly, 
and  thfv  will  appoint  in  rotation  a  sub-coinmittee  of  two  of  their  num- 
ber to  visit  it  once  in  each  week,  to  inspect  the  Female  Department, 
to  excite  in  the  girls  a  sense  of  virtue  and  piety,  to  inculcate  habits  of 
industry,  cleanliness,  and  strict  attention  to  the  directions  of  the  Matron 
and  the  rules  of  the  House,  and  to  reward  those  who  shall  distinguish 
themselves  for  industry  and  good  conduct. 

Minutes  will  be  kept  by  the  general  and  sub-committee,  in  a  book, 
provided  for  that  purpose,  in  which  they  will  note  the  order,  cleanli- 
ness, and  improvement  of  the  girls,  and  make  such  suggestions  and  re- 
marks as  they  may  deem  proper  and  useful.  Abstracts  from  these 
minutes  will  be  read  at  the  meetings  of  the  Acting  Committee,  and  a 
summary  of  them  also  at  the  stated  meetings  of  the  Managers. 

Should  vacancies  occur  in  this  Committee  by  death  or  resignation, 
the  Committee  may  appoint  such  Ladies  as  they  shall  have  previously 
ascertained  will,  if  elected,  attend  to  the  important  duties  devolving  on 
them. 

SUPERINTENDEINT. 

The  Superintendent  shall  have  the  general  superintendence  of  both 
male  and  female  departments  of  the  House  of  Refuge,  and  shall  carry 
into  effect  all  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  Acting  Com- 
mittee for  their  management  and  government. 

He  shall  keep  a  register  of  every  child  committed  to  his  custody; 
the  name,  age,  and  description  of  person  ;  when  received,  by  whom 
committed,  on  what  charge,  when  discharged,  and  such  other  remarkf 
as  may  be  proper  and  useful,  including  a  brief  historical  sketch. 

He  shall  keep  a  regular  account  of  the  expense  incurred  for  the 
keeping  of  the  children  placed  under  his  charge,  with  ereryitem  pro- 
perly designated  ;  also,  an  inventory  of  the  whole  personal  property 
within  the  House  belong  to  the  Society,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
same  may  have  been  disposed  of,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Acting  Com- 
mittee, every  year,  or  oftener  if  required. 

He  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  events  worthy  of  note,  that  may  oc- 
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cur  daily  durinsf  the  recess  of  the  Committee,  and  submit  the  same 
for  itiSf)ection  at  every  m(^eiing. 

He  shall  daily  inspect  every  part  of  the  Establishment  in  person, 
and  shall  not  absent  himself  from  the  establishment  for  a  night,  with- 
out |)ennission  iVom  the  Acting  or  V  isiting  Committee. 

He  bhall  exercise  the  authority  deles;ated  to  him  with  firmness  mod- 
eration, and  discreiion  ;  but  in  order  that  the  certainty  of  punishment 
may  deier  from  a  repetition  of  offence,  he  shall  permit  no  offence 
against  the  rules  to  pass  without  some  punishment,  except  by  consent 
of  the  Acting  Committee. 

He  shall  procure  such  supplies  for  the  Establishment  as  may  be 
directed  by  the  Acting  Committee. 

He  shall  not,  at  any  one  time,  allow  more  than  four  of  the  children 
to  be  absent  from  the  premises,  and  then  only  in  company  with  himself, 
the  Matron,  or  one  of  the  Assistant  Keepers,  who  are  not  to  lose 
sight  of  them  whde  absent  from  the  Refuge. 

He  shall  have  the  direction  of  the  Assistant  Keeper  or  Keepers,  in 
all  matters  relative  to  carrying  into  effect  the  rules,  regulations,  and 
discipline  of  the  House  ;  and  he  shall  be  responsible  for  their  acts  and 
conduct  while  on  the  premises,  and  in  the  employ  of  the  Society. 

ASSISTANT  KEEPERS. 

The  Assistant  Keepers,  Teachers,  and  other  officers  and  servants, 
shall  conduct  themselves  in  strict  conformity  with  the  rules  of  the 
Establishment ;  they  are  to  receive  their  orders  from  the  Superintendent, 
and  to  obey  his  directions.  They  shall  not  absent  themselves  from 
the  House,  without  his  permission. 

LABOUR. 

The  Children  shall  be  employed  every  day  in  the  year,  except  Sun- 
days, at  such  labour  business,  or  employment,  as  may  from  time  t© 
time  be  designated  by  the  Acting  Committee. 
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A  LIST  OF  EMPLOYMENTS  THAT  MAY  BE 
CARRIED  ON  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFUGE. 


D 

DOYS. 

OlRLS. 

Cuttins[  out  and  Making  W^earing 

Shoe  J\I (t  hing . 

Apparel  for  Girls  and  Hoys. 

Pin  ivinfcinxr 

fnr   Ciirls  nnd.    Ttnust  Plnin^ 

Urnntn  IVI nlcifitr 

Cnnk?nf^  nnd  Tlan^p  Wnrh  no- 

Basket  Making, 

nerally. 

Hfnkinjor  Hnitp  IVfntsi 

PJaifin  xr  Sfrnm 

C.iiftinxT  CjOtIc^  nnri  Ppjtsi 

TVI  n  Icinxf     IVnt/ipn^n     SlJinp^  nnri 

KJlUUCa. 

Kjll  UtV  LJI  UlUilll^  • 

£\.nifii/igf  u/iu  viceuie  rr  or rC  or  act 

Tininp  IVInkinxT 

tvlHUO. 

K^UltCfl^      ti'ClUeiA  fur  DUlCfieiSt 

opiTintng^  rr  eavmg^  oft. 

VfilHi'tixr  Sshppfst  far  Ftrinlr^HrnfiprQ 

1  uiuiiiii  »j#frc;to  /  tji  Jjuun^jJC/tUeto. 

Sticking  Card  Teeth. 

Sticking  Card  Teeth. 

Turners^  Work. 

Sash  Cord. 

Scratches  and  Wigs  for  Hair- 

Dressers. 

Coopering. 

FOOD. 


The  children  shall  be  fed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  coarse,  but 
wholesome  Food,  iu  conformity  with  a  Dietary  to  be  established  by  the 
Acting  Committee. 
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CLOTHING. 

The  children  shall  be  clothed  in  coarse,  but  comfortable  apparel,  of 
the  cheapest  and  most  durable  kind.  The  cloth  to  be  of  a  uniform 
colour,  and  the  clothes  of  the  same  cut  or  fashion.  All  the  clothes, 
garments,  shoes,  &c.  must,  if  practicable,  be  made  on  the  premises, 
and  by  the  children. 

FEMALES  AND  MATRON. 

The  Females  shall  eat  their  meals  and  lodge  in  a  separate  building 
from  the  males,  with  whom  they  shall  have  no  intercourse  or  commu- 
nication, except  at  family  or  public  worship. 

The  Females  shall  be  placed  under  the  immediate  care  and  super- 
intendence of  a  Matron,  or  Female  Keeper,  who  shall  reside  in  the 
House,  and  shall  at  no  time  absent  herself  from  the  premises,  without 
the  permission  of  the  Acting  Committee,  or  the  Superintendent. 

None  but  the  Matron  shall  search  or  examine  the  Female  Delinquents. 
She  shall  superintend  their  work,  and  take  charge  of  the  clothes  and  bed- 
ding of  the  Establishment.  She  shall  accompany  the  Superintendent  or 
Physician,  whenever  it  may  be  necessary  for  either  of  them  to  visit  the 
apartments  of  the  Females.  She  shall  endeavour  to  unfold  to  those 
under  her  charge,  the  advantages  of  a  moral  and  religious  life,  and  to 
impress  them  with  a  conviction  of  the  evils  and  miseries  that  attend  the 
wicked  and  profligate.  She  shall,  at  the  season  set  apart  for  the  pur- 
pose, teach  them  the  rudiments  of  education,  and  instruct  them  in  the 
business  of  Housewifery,  &c.  She  shall  be  authorized  to  punish  them 
for  offences  against  the  rules  of  the  House,  or  for  indecorum  in  their 
behaviour  towards  herself  or  one  another,  and  she  shall  keep  a  daily 
record  of  the  occurrences,  and  regularly  report  to  the  Superintendent 
such  matters  relative  to  their  deportment  and  conduct,  and  the  punish- 
ment she  has  inflicted,  with  the  nature  of  the  oflence  committed,  as  will 
be  proper  for  him  to  lay  before  the  Acting  Committee. 
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PUNISHMENTS. 

If  any  child  shall  refuse  or  wilfully  neglect  to  perform  the  work 
required  of  him  or  her,  or  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Superintendent,  or 
Matron,  or  Assistant  Keepers,  or  shall  use  profane  or  indecent  lan- 
guage, or  shall  assault  or  quarrel  with  a  fellow-delinquent,  or  shall 
make  a  noise,  or  talk  after  having  retired  to  the  sleeping  room,  he  or 
she  shall  be  punished  at  a  suitable  time,  and  if,  after  this,  such  child 
persist  in  disobedience,  he  or  she  shall  be  confined  in  solitude  for  such 
time  as  the  Superintendent  or  Matron  may  direct. 

If  any  subject  shall  strike  or  resist  the  Keeper,  or  attempt  to  escape 
from  the  House,  or  shall  wilfully  injure  any  article  belonging  to  the 
Society,  he  or  she  shall  be  punished,  except  the  same  be  remitted  on 
application  to  the  Acting  Committee. 

The  Superintendent  shall  possess  a  discretionary  power  in  awarding 
the  punishment  to  offenders.  He  may  try  offenders  by  a  jury  of  their 
peers,  and  inflict  such  punishment  as  they  shall  award,  subject,  however, 
to  his  revision.  He  shall  in  all  cases  enter  on  the  daily  Journal,  and 
report  to  the  Acting  Committee,  a  brief  detail  of  the  offence,  and  the 
punishment  inflicted  for  the  same. 

If  it  should  ever  be  necessary  to  inflict  corporal  punishment  upon 
females^  it  shall  only  be  done  by  or  in  the  presence  of  the  Matron. 

KINDS  OF  PUNISHMENT  THAT  MAY  BE  USEI> 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFUGE. 

1.  Privation  of  play  and  exercise. 

2.  Sent  to  bed  supperless  at  sunset. 

3.  Bread  and  water,  for  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper. 

4.  Gruel  without  salt,  for    do.         do.  do. 

5.  Camomile,  boneset,  or  bitter  herb  tea,  for  breakfast,  dinner,  and 
supper. 

6.  Confinement  in  solitary  cells. 

7.  Corporal  punishment,  if  absolutely  necessary,  or  if  awarded  by 
a  jury  of  the  boys,  and  approved. 

8.  Fetters  and  handcuffs,  only  in  extreme  cases. 
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WARDSMEN  OR  MONITORS. 


The  Superintendent  may,  whenever  in  his  opinion  it  shall  be  useful, 
appoint  for  each  ten  or  more  children,  one  of  the  delinquents  as  Wards- 
man  or  xMonitor,  who  shall  be  selected  from  the  most  orderly,  well 
behaved,  and  best  qualified  for  the  purpose. 

The  general  duty  of  the  VVardsiuen  shall  be,  to  observe  the  behav- 
iour and  conduct  of  their  respective  classes  ;  to  see  that  they  daily 
wash  their  persons  ;  that  their  sleeping  and  work  rooms  are  regularly 
swept  every  morning,  and  washed  or  scrubbed  once  in  each  week  5 
that  the  roonjs  and  bedding  be  ventilated  and  aired,  and  the  night 
utensils  removed  and  cleansed ;  and  that  decency  and  good  order 
prevail  throughout  the  class. 

The  Wardsman  shall  be  authorized  to  select  from  his  class,  in  rota- 
tion one  of  the  number  to  perform  the  duty  of  sweeping,  scrubbing,  &c. 
and  it  shall  be  an  offence  against  the  rules,  for  any  of  the  class  to  diso- 
bey the  reasonable  commands  of  the  Wardsman.  He  shall  report  to 
the  Superintendent,  any  improper  act  committed  by  a  member  of  his 
class  immediately  after  its  occurrence,  in  order  that  it  may  be  corrected 
forthwith. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  TIME. 

A  Bell  shall  be  rung  every  morning  one  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
the  unlocking  of  the  lodging  rooms,  and  also  at  the  hour  of  unlocking, 
when  every  child  shall  be  prepared  to  leave  his  room,  in  order  to 
wash,  &c.  previous  to  going  to  work. 

The  time  of  beginning  and  leaving  off  work,  of  eating  breakfast, 
dinner,  and  supper,  of  attei^ding  school,  and  of  retiring  to  sleep,  shall 
be  in  conformity  with  a  table  prepared  by  the  Acting  Committee,  and 
each  time  shall  be  designated  by  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  as  the  Super- 
intendent may  direct. 
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The  half  hour  between  nnlockin'r  and  work,  in  the  morning,  shall 

be  employed  in  washine  and  combing,  in  calling  the  roll,  and  in  hear- 
ing a  chapter  read  in  the  bible,  and  in  such  other  moral  and  religious 
exercise  as  the  Superintendent  may  direct. 

On  Sunday,  the  children  after  washing,  combing,  and  shifting  their 
clothes,  shall  proceed  to  the  school  or  lecture-roon),  and  shall  be  era- 
ployed  as  in  Sunday  Schools,  until  the  hour  of  breakfast ;  after  which 
they  shall  be  employed  in  the  same  manner,  until  the  hour  nf  religious 
exercises,  and  so  throughout  the  day,  with  such  relaxations,  as  the 
Superintendent  may  order  and  direct. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

The  Boys  and  Girls  shall  be  classed  according  to  their  moral  con- 
duct, an  !  as  soon  as  practicable  there  shall  be  four  Grades  or  Classes 
formed,  viz.  No.  I.  2,  ^5,  4. 

Class.  So.  1.  Shall  include  the  best  behaved  and  most  orderly  Boys 
and  Girls  :  those  who  do  not  swear,  lie.  or  use  profane,  obscene,  or  in- 
decent language  or  conversation,  who  attend  to  their  work  and  studies, 
are  not  quarrelsome,  and  have  not  attempted  to  escape. 

Class,  No.  2.  Those  who  are  next  best,  but  who  are  not  quite  free 
from  all  of  the  forepoing  vices  and  practices. 

Class,  J\o.  3.  Those  who  are  more  immoral  in  conduct  than  Class 
No.  2. 

Class,  No.  4.    Those  who  are  vicious,  bad  and  wicked. 

Badges,  bearing  the  number  of  each  class,  shall  be  worn  on  the  arm 
at  all  times  in  the  day. 

In  case  of  improper  and  bad  conduct,  the  children  in  Classes  No. 
1,  2,  or  3,  shall  be  transferred  or  degraded  hy  the  Superintendent  to 
the  lower  or  lowest  Class.  -And  for  improvement,  or  good  conduct,  in 
Classes  4,  3,  or  2,  they  may  be  transfe»'red  or  promoted  to  a  higher 
class. 

The  children  in  (  lass  No  1,  who  behave  well,  and  are  orderly  and 
correct  in  their  conduct,  shall  be  rewarded  Alouthly  by  the  Superinten- 
dent, ill  the  presence  ot  all  the  chihlren.  and  of  the  Acting  (Committee. 

Those  children  who  have  behaved  well  lor  three  months  in  succes- 
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sion,  shall  be  allowed  to  wear  a  badge  of  distinction  and  approbation. 

Extrncts  from  such  jmrrs  of  these  regulations,  as  relate  to  the  seve- 
ral classes  of  d<-linquents,  shall  be  printed  and  hung  up  in  several  parts 
©f  the  House  of  Refuge. 

— O©©— 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS. 

No  spirituous  liquors  shall,  upon  any  pretence  whatever,  (excepting 
by  order  of  the  Physicians,)  be  brought  into  any  part  of  the  premises 
of  the  House  of  Refuge. 

No  species  of  gamblinof,  nor  of  plays  or  games  having  a  tendency 
thereto,  shall  be  permitted  at  the  House  of  Refuofe. 

The  walls  and  ceilin  s  of  the  wards,  dormitories  or  sleeping-rooms, 
and  passages,  used  by  the  delinquents  throughout  the  House  of  Refuge, 
shall  be  while-washed  and  thoroughly  cleaned  at  least  twice  in  each 
year ;  which  work  shall  be  done  by  the  delinquents,  except  on  particu- 
lar emergencies. 

Every  morning  the  school-rooms,  hospital,  work-rooms,  passages, 
and  dormitories  shall  be  swept  ;  the  pans  emptied,  the  dirt  and  ashes, 
and  all  filth  and  rubbish  collected  in  the  yard,  removed  to  the  place 
appropriated  for  the  same.  The  school-rooms,  work-rooms,  and 
sleeping-rooms,  shall  be  washed  once  a  week,  or  oftener  if  requisite. 
The  doors  of  all  the  sleeping-cells,  and  also  the  windows,  when  the 
weather  will  permit,  shall  be  kept  open  during  the  day. 

The  bedding  of  the  House  shall  be  hung  up  to  air,  whenever  the 
Superintendent  shail  require  it.  The  straw  in  the  Mattresses  shall  be 
changed,  and  the  corn  husk  Mattresses  scalded  and  washed  as  often  as 
the  Physicians  may  think  proper.  The  blankets  and  bedding  shall  be 
washed  frequently,  and  in  all  cases  clean  bedding  shall  be  provided  for 
every  new  delinquent. 

No  delinquent  of  any  description,  shall,  on  any  account  whatever, 
be  confined  in  any  apartment  inider  ground,  or  where  there  is  not  suf- 
ficient light  and  ventdation. 

Every  delinquent,  seized  with  any  disorder,  shall  be  forthwith  re- 
moved to  the  Infirmary  ;  and,  in  case  of  an}'  putrid  or  infectious  dis- 
order, to  the  Hospital.    The  dormitories,  from  which  he  or  she  was 
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taken,  shall,  immediately  after  such  removal,  be  cleansed,  fumigated, 
and  whiu'-washfd. 

Bibles  and  Testaments,  and  such  elementary  books  on  Natural  His- 
tory, Juvenile  Biography,  Voyages  and  Travels,  as  may  be  thought 
necessary,  shall  be  provided  for  the  use  of  the  children,  to  be  distribut- 
ed among  them,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Acting  Committee. 

The  Superintendent  shall  present  all  written  applications  for  appren- 
tices and  servants  to  the  Acting  Committee,  by  whom  they  shall  be 
approved  before  ihey  are  granted  ;  and  no  child  shall  be  put  to  service 
out  of  the  House,  unless  under  regular  indentures  from  the  Society. 

A  Biblt-  and  printed  paper  of  advice  relative  to  his  or  her  future 
conduct,  shall  be  given  to  each  delinquent  when  so  apprenticed. 

I'he  term  of  the  apprenticeship  of  the  Girls  shall  not  extend  beyond 
the  age  of  18  years  ;  they  shall  not  be  apprenticed  to  unmarried  men, 
nor  placed  in  boarding-houses,  or  academies  for  boys. 

At  every  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Society,  the  several  Boys  and 
Girls  who  have  been  apprenticed  by  the  Managers,  and  who  shall  ap- 
pear at  such  Meeting,  in  a  clean  dress,  and  produce  a  written  testimo- 
nial from  their  master  or  mistress  of  their  good  behaviour  during  the 
preceding  year  of  their  apprenticeship,  shall  receive  a  reward  or  prize, 
as  a  token  of  approbation  from  the  Society. 
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CORNELIUS  DU  BOIS, 
ROBERT  C.  CORi^ELL, 
ISAAC  COLLINS, 
WILLIAM  F.  MOTT, 


ARTHUR  BURTIS, 
HENRY  I  WYCKOFF, 
DAVID  STEBBINS, 
WM.  W.  FOX. 


MRS.  ANN  SHIPLEY,  MRS.  ANN  WARNER, 


MARTHA  WILLIS, 
CHARLOTTE  FOX, 
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ALMY  CORNELL, 
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REBECCA  MACOMB, 


D.  EMBURY, 
MARIA  HYDE, 
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MARGARET  PRIOR, 
MARIA  COLDEN. 


*^*  Donations  to  the  House  of  Refuge,  will  be  thankfully  received 
by  the  Officers  and  Managers  of  the  Society. 

The  payment  of  50  dollars,  or  of  10  dollars  per  annum  for  six 
years,  constitutes  a  person  a  member  of  the  Society  for  life ;  and  an 
annual  subscription  of  3  dollars,  a  member  so  long  as  it  is  continued  to 
be  paid. 

A  complete  list  of  the  Donors  and  Subscribers  to  this  important  In- 
stitution, will  be  published  in  the  next  Annual  Report. 
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